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STUDENT TRUSTEE Florencio Cuevas, Alba Minaya of the registrar’s 
office and Robert McDonald, dean of academic services, do the 
‘Macarena’ in Spurk Building lobby while Jean Poth, dean of 
institutional advancement, looks on. The festivities were part of a 
student raffle, which raised $250 for the Olga Carrol scholarship. 
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Ongoing security 


® Issues such as poor 
lighting in parking lots 
top list of areas needing 
improvement 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


n evaluation of NECC security con- 
ducted at the end of last semester 
pointed out a number of areas that 
could be improved, and executive commit- 
tee faculty and staff say suggestions are not 
being acted on as quickly as they could be. 

The report conducted by APTI, Inc. looked 
at a number of things that could be added 
or improved at both NECC campuses. 

An overgrowth of brush at both cam- 
puses was one major concern. 

At the Lawrence campus, brush has 
grown up around lighting fixtures and se- 
curity cameras. The report also said brush 
needed to be cut back from walkways. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services, said he has tried to take care of the 
brush problem. 

“We’ve trimmed back bushes to the best 
of our ability; we may do more in that area 
later,” he said. 

Sandra Meldrum, director, technical labo- 
ratories and member of the security sub- 
comunittee of the All College Council, agreed 
they should be trimmed more. 

“They haven’t been cut to the degree 
that is needed to improve security,” 
Meldrum said 

The report called the parking lot at the 
Lawrence campus “dark,” and suggested 


‘concerns raised 


that lighting could be improved. The con- 
sultants recommended that a space be sac- 
rificed in the middle of the parking lot and 
a light post be installed. 

Linda Hummel-Shea, coordinator of li- 
brary services, and member of the security 
subcommittee of the All College Council, 
agreed something needed to be done in the 
parking lot. 

“The parking lot in Lawrence is very 
dark; I could hardly get my car keys into the 
lock,” she said. 

Brown said he had a bucket truck check 
all the light fixtures at both campuses to 
make sure they were all working. 

He said he thinks NECC is a safe campus 
and said the consultants who wrote the 
report said the college had more security 
than it needed for a campus this size. 

“They (the consultants) recommended 
that we cut back the number of security 
guards on campus; we have not done that,” 
Brown said, adding that he had taken that 
suggestion under advisement. 

For now, the number of full-time secu- 
rity guards on the Haverhill campus stands 
at six. The semester began with seven guards, 
but that number was cut back to five a 
couple weeks later, Brown said. 

He said they try to have extra people on 
duty at the beginning of the semester to 
assist new students. 

Brown said the number of guards now 
on duty has been increased to six after one 
car was stolen from a parking lot and 
another car showed signs of an attempted 
break-in last week. 

“We found the stclen car here in an- 
other parking lot, but we put back a secu- 
rity guard that we had let go as a result of 

See SECURITY, page 6 


Women su 
former AD 


® Years of allegations 
leads to lawsuit against 
Jack Hess, college and 
administrators 


By JASON B. GROSKY & 
MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor & Managing Editor 


wo former students filed a long an- 

ticipated lawsuit against NECC and 

its former athletic director M. ‘Jack’ 
Hess last week in Salem’s Essex Superior 
Court. 

The suit, filed by attorney Stephen P. 
Colella on behalf of Joleen Morrison of 
Tewksbury and Jahayra Santiago of Lowell, 
alsonames former president John R. Dimitry 
and Associate Dean of Personnel, Stephen 
Fabrucci. 

Both women charge Hess with sexual 
harassment dnd intentional and negligent 
infliction of emotional distress. Morrison 
also alleges assault and battery. 

Collella said the two women left NECC as 
a result of the harassment and are seeking 
compensation. He said the sexual harass- 
ment has negatively impacted the women’s 
interactions with other people and their 
personal lives. 

“This case was forced by the publicity. 
This had been going on for 10 years (before 


Photo courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune 
M. ‘JACK’ HESS sits with his wife, 
Kathleen, and daughter Marianne 
in Lawrence District Court on Jan. 
23; £995: 
his clients’ allegations) and no one did 


anything about it,” Colella said. “They 
(administrators) knew that Hess was en- 
gaged in this kind of act and had been 
happening over a number of years.” 
Administrators did not take the appro- 
priate steps to protect future students, he 
said, and students were exposed to poten- 
tial transgression each year Hess was al- 
lowed to continue working at the college. 
When Hess was accused of sexually ha- 
rassing a softball player in 1987, former 
president John R. Dimitry and the woman 
made a deal that she would not file legal 
action ifhe were no longer allowed to coach 
women’s sports. After the woman stopped 
attending NECC, Hess was allowed to coach 


women’s basketball, Colella said. 
See WOMEN, page 7 


Charting the future 
in the year ahead 


@ Michigan consultants 
meet with staffers; 
brainstorm for ideas 
about college’s direction 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


acilitators met every hour on the hour 
for two straight days last week, dis- 
cussing the good and the bad at NECC. 
The consultants, Richard Alfred and 
Patricia Carter, met with groups last Tues- 
day and Wednesday to get a broad range of 
input from members of the college commu- 
nity. They were hired to map out a strategic 
plan for NECC to improve the college’s 
quality and efficiency in coming years. 
The two have developed new plans for 15 
community colleges across the country, 


but said each two-year college is different. 

“Each community college process has to 
fit with the institution’s history and cul- 
ture,” she said. “We will come up with a 
number of initiatives and new ideas for 
implementation. We will look at the inter- 
nal strengths and weaknesses of Northern 
Essex and put them together in a series of 
strategic choices.” 

The consultants spent all day Tuesday 
and Wednesday in meetings over the two 
days asking questions, receiving feedback 
on issues and taking lots of notes. 

“We've heard a real lot in a short time, 
people have a lot to say,” Alfred said. 

The facilitators returned to Michigan to 
develop a strategic plan based on the infor- 
mation provided through people’s input 
and other issues concerning the college, 
such as location, students’ needs, technol- 
ogy, local high school guidance depart- 
ments and competition from other col- 

See FACILITATORS, page 7 
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“..I do want to be 
known as a person who 
seeks and speaks the 


truth.” 
President David Hartleb’s 
inaugural speech, page 22 
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Opinion 


Planning for the future: 
Let's work together 


@ It’s time to put egos 
and bad feelings aside; 
speak up now to help 

impact college’s future 


college employees and students to 

build the new ‘house’ President 
David Hartleb spoke of in his inaugura- 
tion speech. 

“We will build it of love, paint it and 
trust and warm it with our hearts. We 
will make the floor of faith, the walls of 
truth and the roof of peace above,” he 
said. 

Clearly, many people at the college 
need to start working together to make 
NECC a more effective and efficient 
place in the coming years. 

In the past, a number of employees 
have expressed discord, disgust, dis- 
courtesy and dismay among one an- 
other. Although some of the bad blood 
and frustrations still exist, it’s time to 


I: will take the cooperation of all 


work together to make NECC better. 

Strides are being made to aid the 
house building effort, which will im- 
prove the college for generations of 
future students. 

Hiring two facilitators to blueprint a 
strategic plan for the college will cer- 
tainly impact those at NECC and put 
the college on a path with a clear, 
obtainable goal at the other end. 

There’s no way the project can suc- 
ceed without the assistance and under- 
standing of everyone. Some proposals 
won't correspond with people’s agen- 
das, but as the old saying goes, “you 
can’t please all the people all the time.” 

In order to make change, some toes 
and egos will be stepped on, but that’s 
the only way the process will work. 
Everyone needs to acknowledge and 
accept that. 

All College Council Chairman Gene 
Wintner is asking for input from every- 
one, so now’s your chance to voice your 
feelings. Don’t wait until it’s too late. 


Student backs ‘Observer’ 
and Constitutional rights 


To the editor, 

Several weeks ago, two students entered 
articles into the school newspaper, The Ob- 
server. The columns were the students’ opin- 
ions on welfare. 

Two other students decided to express a 
difference in opinion by relieving the school 
(and thus the student body) of approxi- 
mately 2,000 of the school’s award-winning 
newspaper. It might appear to some that 
this is an issue of the value of welfare. It is 
not. It is an issue of petty theft and the 
rights guaranteed to us by the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore I am obliged to use both my 
right to free speech and the freedom of the 
press to express my opinion. 

First ofall, the Constitution of the United 
States of America provides us with not only 
a system of government, but also a Bill of 
Rights. On Sept. 20, the two women seemed 
to think stealing and censorship were in- 
cluded in the Bill. 1 wonder how they forgot 
about the freedom of the press. Maybe they 
should take advantage of their education 
and figure out the difference between pro- 
test and theft. If you wish to change some- 
thing you disagree with, make use of the 
rights you have, instead of infringing on 
the rights of others. 

Another point I must make, regardless 
of how you wish to stereotype people (for 
good or bad), welfare is collapsing under its 
own weight. A system that was designed to 
assist Americans is now supporting them. 
It would be naive to assume people are not 
abusing it. Although not all welfare recipi- 
ents are guilty ofthis, many are, and America 
is paying for it. 


I have known some people on welfare. I 
do not know if they are lazy, but most say 
that since life has been so hard on them, 
why bother to try? Is giving up any better? 

I have also personally known a small 
number of single mothers. Each of them 
has not only strived to make their own way 
in life without assistance, they have suc- 
ceeded. It is possible, even if it’s not always 
practical, to avoid welfare. There will be 
negative and positive aspects to any issue, 
but we must try to minimize the negatives. 
Welfare does need to be changed. 

Finally, many of the things we say are 
generalities. It is simply not possible to 
state every exception to a rule and commu- 
nicate clearly at the same time. While this 
is not always fair, all of us do it. It is 
something I take into account when listen- 
ing to someone’s opinion. 

In this case, it was the articles written by 
J. Chase and M. Connery. It would be accu- 
rate to say that the articles in question were 
an attack against the welfare system as a 
whole, not against certain individuals at- 
tending this school. It would be ludicrous to 
assume anyone pursuing a higher educa- 
tion is lazy. 

Instead of acting as responsible adults, 
two women acted like 6-year-olds in order 
to protect their own selfish views. If they 
had acted responsibly instead of resorting 
to theft, I could have at least respected 
them. The entire incident looks like ajunior 
high prank and it is disgusting. 

Robert Burrier, liberal arts 


For our environment’s sake, 
please recycle this ‘Observer’ 


when you're done with it. 


Thanks. 


National Pacemaker 
Fall 1995 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1995 
Silver Crown Award 
Spring 1996 
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Everyone’ 


@ Art is not just 
entertainment. It is a 
statement by the artist 


By TY TURRELL 
Staff Reporter 


or rather an art critic. But are we really 

dealing with art or are we talking ethics 
and entertainment? 

An English teacher corrals discussion, 
focusing on tone, style and theme, moving 
the class to analyze the story through form 
and structure. 

The discussion begins with some 
progress, but soon falls from objective ex- 
amination and slips into subjective opinion 
making. 

The class starts with an instant like or 
dislike of the story and glorifies or de- 
nounces the work based on personal feel- 
ings and morals. 

The teacher attempts to fortify discus- 
sion by inserting new ideas and rewording 
questions, but the class has other ideas. 
They begin to ignore necessary parts of the 
story and add meaningless self-involvement 
and anecdote. 

The class is no longer discussing the 
story, but rather creating its own, as a 
collective structure is lost to unqualified 
opinion. 

The rest of the class time is spent in 
rephrasing old ideas and arguing unrelated 
subjects. Why did this occur? 

Because, most people are unaware that 
art is not meant to be entertainment or 
ethical. 

Art is an artist’s intent to express an 


I t seems that everyone is an artist today, 


Letters Policy 
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SS, 


Get SEL THIS Is 
ABSOLUTELY YOUR 
LAST CHANCE To 
CONNELL With 


S a critic 


objective meaning to an audience. Art can 
entertain, as we all enjoy through cinema, 
T.V., etc..., and it can teach, as in children’s 
stories and prime-time sitcoms, but art is 
neither entertainment nor ethics. 

The artist uses art as a tool to express 
himself and his thoughts. Whether on film, 
paper or canvas, all art has form and struc- 
ture, guidelines for creation and under- 
standing. 

All reviewing must assess the artistic 
quality, as opposed to entertainment value 
or ethical worth. 

An artist may be entertaining or ethical, 
and he may express a subject with these 
intents, but art itself is neither. es 

Art does not have to entertain, and it~ 
does not have to be ethical, because art is 
created by artists, and artists will do as they 
please: a RC ele 

“If was religious, Id be the Pope; if was 
a politician I'd be president, but I’m a 
painter and I’m Picasso.”—Picasso 

So have your opinion, talk about what 
you know, and listen when you don’t. And 
leave art to the artists. 


“If I was religious, I’d 

be the Pope; if I was a 

politician I’d be presi- 

dent, but I’m a painter 
and I’m Picasso.” 


Pablo Picasso 


The ‘Observer’ welcomes your 
comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they 
are typed, signed with your 


major, and include a tele- 
phone number for verification. 
We reserve the right to edit 
for space, clarity and content. 
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Euthanasia 


Breeda 
Whitmore 


@ Choosing to die is a 

private matter between 
God and the individual; 
it is a personal freedom 


ew Year’s Day 1990 had all the ele- 
Nee of festivity and joy until my 
friend, Teresa, started coughing. 

It was like a song coming to an end and 
although the melody lingers, I knew it 
would never sound the same again. 

Teresa had lung cancer and only when 
she coughed did I allow myself to imagine 
the end of her life. 

By June of that year, Teresa had already 
suffered all that seemed humanly possible. 
She had been hospitalized at least six times, 
including the times she had chemotherapy 
and surgery to remove one lung. 

But no matter how hard the struggle, 
Teresa never stopped hoping. She remained 
hopeful right up to her death on Father’s 
Day. 

Her courage came from her secret charm, 
one that throughout her life was a nui- 
sance. But, as her death approached, the 
charm became her only solace. 

Teresa had control of her death. Because 
of a deadly allergy to aspirin, she could 
choose her time to die, and she told me once 
she wouldn’t hesitate to use it if her life 
became unbearable. 

It’s for the others who don’t have a way 
out that Dr. Jack Kevorkian invented his 
machine and allowed suffering people to 
make their own choices regarding their 
deaths. 

Controversy surrounds the issue of eu- 
thanasia because it is one of the last taboos 
in our society. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation thinks Kevorkian distorts the idea of 
the caring and committed physician and 
weakens the public trust in the medical 
profession. 

That’s not so. Kevorkian stands alone as 
a compassionate man and doctor. He is 
against pointless and needless suffering. 
Being realistic, he recognizes death comes 
to us all, but how we die should be in our 
control not in the hands of merciless doc- 
tors who won’t admit that medicine is 
limited and suffering is not. 

Public trust in the medical community 
has already been sacrificed. Nowadays, medi- 


~ cine.can keep us alive even when our hearts 


have stopped beating and when our lungs 
have quit pulling in oxygen. 
A person with no brainwaves can lie ina 


hospital bed for a day, a year, 10 years and 
still be considered alive. 

This is medicine run amok and this is 
why Kevorkian has forced society and the 
medical profession to reconsider what is 
happening. Life has value, but only when it 
has quality. 

Quality of life for anybody consists of 
love, hope, achievement and the ability to 
act and have an effect on those around 
them. 

A person who chooses death rather than 
pain is making an autonomous decision 
regarding his life, and death is the conse- 
quence, not the issue. He is not making an 
issue about the protection of life. 

Of course, laws and rigid guidelines to 
support euthanasia are a must in society if 
we are to support the old, the retarded, the 
persecuted and the sick. Euthanasia is only 
about terminal illness and giving those in 
agony a choice. 

We must stop being hypocritical about 
our fear that society will lose respect for 
life. For instance, we allow abortion. We say 
it is the right of the mother to choose 
whether the fetus has a right to live or not. 

Wealso allow homicide when it is in self- 
defense, and we allow soldiers to kill in war. 

If we can come up with reasons why 
killing is sometimes right, why can we not 
come up with compassionate reasons about 
why mercy-killing is also sometimes right? 

To let a person suffer endlessly when 
they want release from their pain means we 
have lost respect for their life. 

Suffering has its place in our lives. We 
can develop empathy and strength by help- 
ing people in pain. But we shouldn’t use the 
suffering of the terminally ill to make our- 
selves feel better. 

Misuse and abuse are very real conse- 
quences of a law making euthanasia wide- 
spread. Only Oregon has passed a Death 
with Dignity Act, which has very strict 
guidelines and rules. 

Euthanasia can bea moral solution when 
compassion and realism are the guiding 
forces. 

Wecan no longer say that doctors should 
not assist the dying because when they do 
they are taking the place of God. Already, 
they have acted like gods when they bring 
people back from the dead. 

The heart-attack victim pulled back from 
the light is no less a miracle than the man 
who, with help from a doctor, says goodbye 
to this world and takes that lonely step into 
the next. 

I'll never know if Teresa swallowed an 
aspirin to take her own life. What I do know 
is she felt powerful. If she did swallow a pill, 
who can say for sure, that God wasn’t 
waiting for her? 

I suspect, in his compassion and under- 
standing, he saw the full force of the hu- 
man intellect at work trying to grapple and 
surmount another frontier. 

Jack Kevorkian is forcing us to think. 

He is making us answer the question: 
what is man if he loses his freedom to 
choose? 


Dr Kevorkian, will you 


help me commit ticide? 


MN mince 


Matthew 


Connery 


@ Allowing people to 
pick the time and 
means of their deaths is 
detrimental to society 


as an issue still in limbo in American 

society. The actions of Dr. Jack 
Kevorkian, who has assisted in over 30 
suicides since 1990, have earned him a 
number of arrests, but no convictions. 

The transition of something like eutha- 
nasia into the realm of social acceptance 
can cause many problems, primarily in 
determining who has the “right to die.” 

Most people can’t claim to understand 
the kinds of pain and suffering others en- 
dure in their lifetimes. 

Horrible diseases plague people who may 
have spent all of their lives traveling be- 
tween a hospital and their own bedrooms. 
These people may see glimmers of hope, 
but undoubtedly many of them only see a 
long, miserable tunnel to their deaths. 

If they choose their right to die, it should 
remain a private matter, even a taboo one, 
in the spirit of keeping euthanasia as a last 
resort. 

Overpublicizing Kevorkian and his cause 
could easily lead America into a confused 
state of when it’s OK to end one’s life. 

If assisted suicides become a socially 
accepted activity, where do we draw the 
line? A society can’t determine acceptable 
circumstances for allowing a suicide. 

If we allow the terminally ill to take their 
own lives, it will eventually spread to people 
with depression, or other disorders that 
might pass if given enough time. A possibil- 


EK uthanasia has maintained its status 


ity looms ahead of us that we may lose 
people who could have survived their afflic- 
tions, just because euthanasia was avail- 
able as an acceptable road to travel. 

How can we encourage youth to push on 
through these tough times, if we condone 
suicide? 

Allowing euthanasia could result in a 
bold new theme in American culture, one 
that challenges everything this country 
supposedly stands for: rolling over without 
a fight. 

At least by keeping mercy killings as a 
taboo, this country will not spread the 
message of viewing suicide as the way out. 
Clearly, many people have hopeless dis- 
eases and euthanasia allows them a digni- 
fied way to die. Let these people do as they 
will, but not by presenting Kevorkian as the 
glorified grim reaper. 

Suicide will always remain a sad part of 
the world’s culture. Legalizing it and con- 
doning the overpublicized actions of Dr. 
Kevorkian will only sway more people into 
doing it. 

The losses of NECC student Paul 
Ackerman, as well as a 20-year-old cousin of 
mine, both to suicides earlier this year, 
should serve as reminders to us that we all 
suffer with sometimes unendurable pain, 
but we also have so much to give to those 
around us. 

Euthanasia needs to remain inside 
society’s closet for the general welfare of 
the. nation’s mental well-being. 


Can Of Worms 


“If we allow the 
terminally ill to take 
their own lives, it will 
eventually spread to 


people with depression, 
or other disorders that 
might pass if given 
enough time.” 


Should mercy killing be legalized for 1 terminally ill? 


Albert Blanco, criminal jus- 
tice 


“If they were going to die, I 
think it’s their choice. If I 
was going to die, I would kill 
myselfinstead of suffering.” 


Jamie Cardone, liberal arts 
“No, I don’t think a doctor 
should be involved. A doctor 
takes an oath to protect life 
and by helping them com- 
mit suicide, they’re break- 
ing that oath.” 


cours oe 
WER 
Cindy Walsh, human services 
“I guess so. People should 
have the right to die if they 
want to. For a doctor’s assis- 
tance, though, it’s consid- 
ered murder under the law.” 


Woody Knight, liberal arts 
“Sure, it’s their own right to 
commit suicide, but Ke- 
vorkian should be charged 
for all of his assistance. He’s 
an accomplice.” 


B. Whitmore photos 


Sharon Taylor, nursing 

“I think they should be al- 
lowed to take care of them- 
selves. It’s not right for’a 
doctor to take their life.” 


Claire Belanger, commercial 
arts 

“Yeah, I believe that’s right. 
It’s not fair to have some- 
one that’s sick and in pain. 
It’s their decision.” 
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Nature returns professor to simpler times 


@ Says the NECC campus and 
any city street or country 
field are great sources for all- 
natural ingredients 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


Dominican Republic grew a stand of corn on a 

barren traffic island in New York City. And it was so 
gratifying that people from all over the city came to see the 
corn. One man broke down in tears at the sight of it. The 
story made the national media several times that summer. 
Then city bureaucrats noticed the man had grown the corn 
on city land without the proper permits and, in violation of 
zoning laws, but the public uproar was so great that they 
dared not interfere. He grew his corn. 

There’s something marvelously exhilarating about this 
story. It contains a core principle of far greater significance 
than growing corn or overcoming the pettiness of bureau- 
crats. It is that all people, even jaded New Yorkers in their 
towers of concrete and glass, have a very real hunger for a 
connection with nature 

If you are over 30, you might remember Euell Gibbons, 
a grizzled, delightful old character from the Post Grape 
Nuts’ TV commercials of the 1960s. In a small way, Gibbons 
taught people how to connect with nature. Largely un- 
known by today’s younger generation, he was a minor cult 
figure to the youth of that bygone era, having written on 
the gathering and preparation of wild food. Most notable 
among his books were Stalking the, Wild Asparagus and 
Stalking the Healthful Herbs. 

The very idea of eating wild roots, greens and berries 
seems by today’s cultural climate of mass consumerism 
and slick packaging, an anachronism of sorts, one better 
understood by considering the cultural and political-con- 
text of Gibbons’ time. Western society, and especially 
America was going through a cultural, political and spiri- 
tual nervous breakdown. 

The feeling of alienation and frustration was so great 
among youth that some began moving out of the cities into 
rural areas in order to.distance themselves from what they 
saw as the needless militarism, domination, mindless 
consumption and empty values of society. Gibbons’ phi- 
losophy of gathering food from the wild found a resonant 
and willing response among those who were serious, and 
there were many, desiring a total disenfranchisement from 
the system. 

Back then, I knew ajunkie in Lawrence who always used 
to make me laugh. He was my age, but he looked and acted 
ten years older. He had tattoos and grey hairs; his front 
teeth had been punched out-having flown out of his mouth 
like Chiclets across a barroom floor. His whole life re- 
minded me of a line from a poem by Jim Morrison: 
“Jumped, humped, born to suffer...made to undress in the 
wilderness.” 

But he had a great sense of humor, even more so when 
he was in pain and depression-which was almost always. 
One of his favorite expressions was, ”I can shoot up here, 
but I gotta leave Lawrence to get high.” By that he meant 
that the level of fear and the intensity of paranoia was so 
high in the city that he could not fully enjoy his shot of 
heroin- he would drive up to somewhere in southern New 
Hampshire (which was rural then) and go into the woods 
to shoot dope into his arm. 

And while his pathetic attempts to obliterate his con- 
sciousness were not typical of everyone at that time, in 
retrospect, it seems his was a commonly expressed senti- 
ment - as well as a spiritual and cultural barometer of the 
times. It never occurred to me that, like the busy, jaded New 
Yorkers who took time to go see a stand of corn, he was 
searching for his connection, too. 

That’s how I got interested in wild food. I, too, was 
searching for a connection. Having grown up ina tenement 
in Lawrence, I somehow became fascinated that plants that 
grew in the very cracks of the city sidewalks all had names. 
Moreover, they not only could be eaten, but many like the 
dandelion had even been cultivated in past times (the 
spores had escaped cultivation to become wild plants.) 

About the youth culture of that time, Gibbons wrote in 
1973, “They resent the fact that they were raised in a 
technology-centered culture that ignored nature until man’s 
abuse ofit brought him to the brink of disaster. They realize 
they know far too little about nature...They see themselves 
as part ofall this wonderful creation and they want to know 
how the species “homo sapiens” can become a part of this 
great interrelatedness of life in a nondestructive manner.” 

At the time, I didn’t think of articulating it like that, but 
I instinctively felt it to be true. And I still do. 

I got books, I talked with old people, and I made jams, 
wines, and herbal remedies. I learned the names and the 
history of the plants I saw. Dandelion, chicory, plantains, 
burdock, coltsfoot, yellow dock (loaded with vitamins), 
marsh mallow, fiddle heads, elder flowers, pokeberry, St. 
John’s wort, milkweed - the list goes on and on. 

Why didn’t they teach us this stuff in school, I won- 
dered. One time Gibbons, during a press conference to a 
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salad made from wild greens he had gathered that very day 
from the parks, vacant lots, and sidewalks of Manhattan. 
The reporters were surprised to find that, contrary to their 
expectations, it was quite tasty. 

Euell Gibbons died many years ago, but I still reread his 
books every so often. Sometimes when I am passing from 
building to building at NECC, I notice the wonderful variety 
of wild plants right under our noses right here on campus. 

Right outside the NECC library, for example, is a cherry 
tree. I picked an armful of juicy cherries from it one 
summer. Most people don’t know that the bark of the 
cherry tree was used for hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
years by the Indians as a cough remedy, but people still buy 
wild cherry cough drops. 

In the quadrangle are juicy, succulent crab apples (ripe 
and ready in October), which can be used to make delicious 
jams. And in front of the library right under the birch trees 
are planters full of juniper bushes. If you notice carefully, 
the bushes contain small berries (they are green now, but 
they will later ripen to blue). Take one of these berries 
between your fingers and mash it, and you will discover the 
pleasant odor of gin or after-shave lotion on your fingers. 
The reason is that gin is really just grain-alcohol to which 
an extraction of the juniper berry is added for flavor. The 
juniper berry is also a popular scent in the formulation of 
after shave lotions and colognes. 

While early spring is the best time to harvest wild 
greens, autumn is the best time to harvest wild fruit. Wild 
grapes are abundant in the woods of the Merrimack Valley 
during late September and early October. Ifyou don’t know 
where they are, just ask the people in your neighborhood 
who are the experts: the children. Even pre-schoolers can 
be incredibly astute in such matters. 

The grapes you will find will vary in quality from 
inedible and bitter to succulent and bursting with the 
flavor of wild nectar, better than anything commercially 
available. These can be used to make wine or jams and 
jellies. I always make enough fruit wine during summer to 
last me the rest of the year. A well known herbal remedy for 
a weak liver:is the burdock root. Most people remember 
this plant from their childhoods. This is the plant that 
produces “hitchhikers,” 
little barbs that would stick to clothes, animal fur, etc. 
Burdock, which is cultivated in Asia, is a biannual plant. 
The dried roots are used in teas and tonics. I was ina health 
store recently, and I saw a small bottle of burdock capsules 
selling for $23. 

Asuggestion for people with kids. Spend an autumn day 
in the woods searching out a wild apple tree. Then pick a 
bagful of the apple, they may be golfball-sized, but that’s 
okay. Then bring them home, peel and core them together, 
and bake them into an pie. What an experience for a child, 
and for you, too. And a word of caution; don’t be discour- 
aged if you find a worm or two while cutting up the apples 
that you have found. Just cut around them and discard the 
unwanted part of the apple. This is natural and even 
desirable; a worm simply can’t live in a commercially- 
produced apple because of the heavy concentration of 
insecticides injected into the very roots of the trees. You can 
be sure that wild apples bear no such chemical abomina- 
tions. 

Nowadays I am noticing more herbal books as well as 
new printings of Euell Gibbons’ books in libraries and 
bookstores. He seems to be coming back into fashion. Why 
are this wonderful man’s teachings being resurrected? I 
believe it has to do with balance. 

It seems that all the modern day shamans, from psychia- 
trists to clergy to new-agers are talking about balance and 
wholeness. But nobody ever tells us exactly what balanced 
or whole means. They tell you it is good. They tell you that 
you should be balanced. They intellectualize about it. But, 
just what are the specifics ofa balanced lifestyle? Of course, 
the premises of such a broad topic can’t be dealt with in an 
article of this size, but suffice it to say that modern people 
are alienated from the natural contexts in which they live. 
In order to arrive at a viable answer, it is easier to first 
consider what balance and wholeness are not. 

To do this, let us take a caricature of a modern man. He 
typically gets up in the morning, enters a machine of steel 
and glass, drives over asphalt to his place of work, which is 
usually an air conditioned concrete box. He works some- 
times without even a window. He may not see the end 
product of his labor. 

He may not even know what product he is helping to 
make (it could be anything from coffee makers to heart 


ECC’s college newspaper staff received good news 
last week from some local politicians. 
Sen. James Jajuga, D-Methuen, and Rep. Brian 
Dempsey, D-Haverhill, agreed to co-sponsor a bill which 
would make taking more than one newspaper against 
the law. The bill is expected to be filed in December. 
The Observer staff began contacting politicians a few 
weeks ago after two students, Elizabeth Arsenault and 
Barbara Lord, took over 2,000 copies of the school 
newspaper because they disagreed with two opinions 
which criticized the welfare system. 
Maryland is the only state in the country with this 
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The fruits of his labors 
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ESL INSTRUCTOR Mark Palermo speaks highly of 
the back-to-nature movement. 


monitors to weapons systems) so fragmented is the means 
of production in which he participates. At four o’clock he 
gets into his steel and glass machine, tired, frustrated, and 
alone and comes home over asphalt with thousands of 
others alone in their machines. 

Arriving home, he has his meal; a microwaved alumi- 
num tray of processed meat with a starchy gelatinous 
vegetable substance and soft white bread that looks and 
tastes like cotton candy. The kids leave the table to eat and 
watch TV separately. 

And after having worked in front of a computer screen 
all day, he will camp down on the sofa for 4 or 5 hours of 
TV, passively absorbing into the deepest recesses of his 
brain the digital images carefully devised by psychologists, 
advertisers and marketing specialists to influence what he 
will buy, what he will think, and whom he will vote for. 

Is it any wonder that we have 10 million alcoholics, a 
drug epidemic, and the highest number of people in jail of 
any country? One hundred fifty years ago, Thoreau said, 
“Most men lead lives of quiet desperation.” What would he 
say now? ; 

Until very recently in human history, people either grew 
their own food or saw it being grown. Even as recently as ~ 
one generation ago, there were many family farms, even 
here in the Merrimack Valley. People had eggs from their 
own hens and meat and milk from their own animals. And 
regardless of how one feels about hunting, it served to 
remind people of their direct and very real connection to 
their food source. 

As children, most of us spent lazy days roaming woods, 
vacant lots, fields and pastures. What were we looking for? 
Could it have been that we lived in a simpler time and that 
the connection was more accessible? 

Failing to see ourselves in true context with nature, a — 
life of wholeness and balance may be difficult or even 
impossible to attain. That’s because this connection touches 
every part of our lives whether we are aware of it or not. 

Lacking this, our deepest emotional or personal prob- 
lems can only be alleviated; they can never be totally healed 
unless we see the broad context outside of ourselves from 
which they originated. No human being can be whole ina 
vacuum. That’s where Gibbons philosophy fits in to the 
picture. His is not a panacea, but a worthwhile part of 
balance and wholeness, connecting modern men and 
women in a small way to the environment, the planet, and 
ultimately the cosmos. 


hopes Massachusetts will become the nation’s second. 

The Maryland law, passed in 1994, makes taking 
newspapers with the intent of censoring them illegal. 
The law does not distinguish between free newspapers, 
or those people have to pay for. 

“We're not looking to prosecute anybody,” Grosky 
said, “but we would like to see a law in print which says 
you cannot take 2,000 copies of the newspaper just 
because you're not being charged for them.” 

Observer editors have filed a student grievence against | 
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Retaining students 


® Administration 
making efforts to 
respond to student 


needs 
By BILL NOYES 
Staff Reporter 


nderstanding why some 
students leave NECC in- 

volves getting to know 
them and their needs better, said 
college administrators. 

Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic services, said while there’s 
much more to the issue of student 
retention, it’s a good place to start. 

“We’re now beginning to look 
at really trying to find out more 
about the students and putting 
some pieces into place,” he said. 
“That’s really what all of this is 
about.” 

According to McDonald, the 
new administration is making an 
effort to recognize and respond to 
students’ needs in ways that will 
help more of them stay. 

While looking at specific op- 
tions like more flexible class sched- 
ules and mid-semester grades, the 
college is also focusing on the 
personal connection between stu- 
dent and school. 

McDonald pointed to the evo- 
lution of the student body and 
said the college needs to change 
along with it. 

“We used to be predominantly 
a school that people came to right 
out of high school,” he said. “Then 
in the evening, we offered courses 
to an older population. Over the 
"years, that has merged.” 

Enrollment statistics reflect 
that trend. The average age of the 
NECC population, including day 
and evening enrollment, is 29.6 

years. 
With a healthy economy offer- 
ing well-paying jobs, a variety of 
family concerns, and less empha- 
sis on traditional time-frames, 
schools everywhere are finding 
they're competing not only with 
each other, but also with time 
constraints for students’ attention. 

President David Hartleb sees 
retention in relation to two other 
enrollment components: market- 
ing and recruitment. 

“I consider it (retention) one- 
third of a very serious problem,” 
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See your UPS recruiter on campus (call for days and hours). 
Or apply in person at these locations: 


90 Brick Kiln Rd., Chelmsford, MA 
508 / 441-3400 any Thursdays from 2-4 pm 


Haverhill D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA 
Mondays and Thursdays 2-4 pm 


Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, MA 
Tuesday through Thursdays 2-4 pm 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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he said. “We need to create activi- 
ties, programs and support sys- 
tems which would help students 
stay here when they otherwise 
might leave.” 

To that end, he is conducting a 
nation-wide search for an admin- 
istrator to head the new enroll- 
ment and student services unit. 
The new unit will be directly re- 
sponsible for those three main 
enrollment issues. 

And while statistics, including 
a 20 percent enrollment drop in 
the last three years, are clearly 
fueling the new realignment and 
focus, administrators concede sta- 
tistics by themselves can be de- 
ceiving. 

For instance, students who 
transfer before completing a de- 
gree are counted among attrition 
Statistics. The same occurs with 
students who leave, but have ev- 
ery intention of coming back at a 
later date. 

Technically, these are dropout 
numbers, that at first glance, re- 
flect negatively on the school. But 
the students themselves tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

Last spring, the student coun- 
seling department conducted a 
telephone survey of 225 students 
who had recently left school. 
While citing work and personal 
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United Parcel Service is now offering jobs with: 
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Private transportation is now available. Contact UPS at 508 / 441- 
3400 for updated bus schedules and other information. 


issues as primary reasons for leav- 
ing, 86 percent said they planned 
to continue their education at 
NECC. 

Taking a semester or two off is 
now an accepted and often neces- 
sary practice. 

Students who transfer before 
graduating are actually positive 
reflections on the school, said Mary 
Prunty, associate dean of academic 
services. 

“If students come here for one 
semester, and as a result of that, 
they’re then able to go on to a 
four-year school because they’ve 
done what they feel is important 
to them, to me, that’s a success,” 
she said. 

But while some students are 
leaving only temporarily, or going 
on to 4-year colleges, others are 
dropping out completely. 

Finding ways to assist those 
students is what the realignment 
of student services is designed to 
achieve. 

Elizabeth Coyne, assistant dean 
of counseling, hopes the role coun- 
seling plays in the issue of reten- 
tion is not underestimated. 

“We have a very strong convic- 
tion from our many years of expe- 
rience with students,” she said. “If 
we don’t have specialized quality 
services from a number of places, 
then students will be short- 
changed.” 

Norman J. Landry, dean of stu- 
dent services, suggested teachers 
call students who have missed two 
classes in a row. 

“If I get a phone call from a 
teacher at home,” he said. “I’m 
going to think, ‘hey, this person 
really cares.’ And that could make 
a big difference.” 

Much of the new administra- 
tive policy regarding student re- 
tention is still in the formative 
stages. 

With the student services unit 
not yet operational, it remains to 
be seen what kinds of additional 
steps will be taken. 

But administrators agree on 
where retention starts. 

Getting to know who the stu- 
dents are, getting involved per- 
sonally and intervening before it’s 
too late are all proactive solutions, 
they said. 

“We need to put our resources 
at the beginning,” Prunty said. 
“Not at the end.” 
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Looking for work 
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A JOB FAIR held during ‘Get With It Week’ brings 
Merrimack Valley employers to NECC in search of 
employees. The two-day fair gave students a good look 
at the local job market. 


PICK your own APPLES & PUMPKINS 
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Homestead Farm & Orchard 
Homestead Farm & Orchard 13 Birchmeadow Rd. 
UWA (off Rte. 110), Merrimac, MA 
: Pas 346-8346 ° 346-4811 


Enjoy our Free Hayride to the Orchard 
Sat. & Sundays 10-6 
(weekdays by appointment for 
Groups of 10 or more) 


Visit Bradford Today 
and Apply Early! 


For more information, please contact: 


Kathy Bresnahan 
Admissions Office, Bradford College 
3520 South Main Street 
Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 or 800 / 336-6448 


http://www. bradford.edu 
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continued from page 1 
that incident in the parking lot,” Brown 
said. 

Brown said he talked to police chiefs in 
Haverhill and Lawrence about the problem 
of stolen cars from the NECC campuses. 

“They said this place is a magnet for 
people who want to steal cars, and the 
industrial parks around here have the same 
problems,” he said adding that NECC’s close 
proximity to Interstate 495 may be one 
reason people come here to steal cars. 

Brown said Merrimack Valley Guard, the 
company providing security to NECC had 
suggested limiting the access points to cam- 
pus by fencing in the perimeter. 

“| didn’t think this campus was ready for 
chain link fences and gates,” Brown said. 
“We do the best we can with security 
guards.” 

Charles Lombardo, classified employee, 
and member of the ACC, agreed that the 
open environment was a problem, because 
anyone could just enter the campus and 
wander around. 

Lombardo doesn’t think fences were a 
realistic option, either. But he said it was an 
important step to recognize the problem. 

“Even identifying a situation that can’t 
be improved is at least doing something 
about the it. At least we’re aware of it,” he 
said. 

The consultants didn’t think closed cir- 
cuit television was necessary in Haverhill 
and said current levels of coverage in 
Lawrence were adequate, nor did they think 
it was necessary for NECC security guards 
to carry guns. 

They did recommend speaking with 
Haverhill Police about helping to patrol the 
campus. Brown said Haverhill Police cruis- 
ers do make passes through campus in 
addition to unmarked state police cruisers, 
but he said the problem was spotting people 
who may be about to commit a crime. 

“It’s impossible to tell who’s the bad 


Sam & Rick (B.C. Class of '92) Present: 
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Solving security problems 


guy,” Brown said. “I try to make it known 
that there are people in the lots on patrol.” 

He said another problem was that all 
someone had to do was to wait for the 
security guard to pass by before attempting 
to commit a crime. 

Brown said the best way to protect against 
this occurrence, is for anyone who saw 
what they thought was a crime in progress 
to call security or find a security guard. 

“We all need to be vigilant and watch out 
for each other,” he said. 

Brown said he hoped the most danger- 
ous thing at NECC was an occasional car 
break-in, and said there have been very few 
incidents of assault or confrontations be- 
tween students. 

He said he was encouraging the idea of 
a “campus crime watch” in which everyone 
looked out for everyone else. 

“There’s no reason to be walking into a 
parking lot alone; walk with others or call 
security and we'll do the best we can to get 
a guard to walk you to your car,” Brown 
said. 

He pointed out new posters hanging on 
bulletin boards around campus. Brown said 
they outlined steps students could take to 
prevent themselves from becoming victims 
of crime. 

Signs are hanging in Spurk building,/ 
and security officers said they were also 
other places on campus. 

“Those signs are on all the bulletin boards 
from one end of campus to the other,” said 
security captain Armand Gendron. 

Gene Wintner, associate professor, de- 
partment of developmental studies and 
ACC president, said that he had not seen 
any of the photocopied, black and white 
signs around campus and doubted they 
would have much of an impact. 

“How many students do you think see 
those signs,” Wintner said. 

Hummel-Shea agreed the signs would 
not be enough. 
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CAMPUS SECURITY patrols the parking lot in front of Spurk Building. 


“That doesn’t help you if you’re alone in 
the parking lot at night,” she said. 

Hummel-Shea was also concerned with 
people who work alone in buildings or 
areas of buildings whose only way to con- 
tact with people outside was by phone. She 
said that even though guards were circulat- 
ing throughout the building, those people 
were still isolated. 

Hummel-Shea said security does check 
on these people more than they used to, but 
that security also had a problem when they 
are in some basement areas; their radios 
don’t work through the concrete walls. 

’ This has been an ongoing problem that 
security has been unable to fix, Lombardo 
said. 

Meldrum said concerns about security 
were not new, and they had been a concern 
the entire 12 years she has been at NECC. 

“I’m not saying that no one tries or no 
one cares, I just think they could do more,” 
she said. 

Brown disagrees. He thinks the security 
department is doing the best it can. 

Hummel-Shea said she thinks it’s time 
to start examining some of the issues in the 


report. 

“We’re still not sure which recommen- 
dations will be acted upon; we’d like to 
know,” Hummel-Shea said. 

Brown said the report, which was com- 
pleted at the end of April, is still being 
reviewed. 

“We just don’t want to wait for some- 
thing horrible to happen before we react,” 
Meldrum said. 

Wintner agreed that security should be 
more proactive in identifying possible ar- 
eas of future concern. 

“I think the campuses are generally safe 
and secure, but I think we need to think in 
terms of prevention,” Wintner said. 

He said he is uncomfortable with the 
attitude that we are safe enough and that 
security is an issue that needs to be revis- 
ited constantly. 

Lombardo and Hummel-Shea also feel 
that prevention should be a priority and 
said that problems should be addressed 
before they can happen. 

“What good is closing the door after the 
horse has already run through it?” Lombardo 
asked. : 


4 Acres Free, Safe Parking, 16+ w/proper ID 


Cheap Pitchers, Micros, $2 Cover After 10 pm 


Located in Methuen, Rte. 495, Exit 46 
Left off Ramp, 1 Mile on Left 
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"Finally, Boston-Style Nightlife in Your Own Back Yard!" 


3 Rooms in 1! 


Sammy's Pub: 
Pool, Darts, Sports T.V. 


Sammy's House: 
10,000 Sq. Feet of Laser Lights, Sound & Dance Floor w/Boston's Hottest | Bs es Ri 


Sammy's Farlor: 


"A Place to Chill." Featuring the Area's Best Live Bands 


Grand Thursday Opening: Oct. 24 


featuring "The Edge" (live) 
Call Sammy's Hotline for Weekly Event and Info: 50& / 685-9911 
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Hess and the °93-94 squad 


M. ‘JACK’ HESS coached this women’s basketball team to a 30-3 record. The 
record was later slashed to 7-26 after the National Junior College Athletic 
Association found the team guilty of 10 violations, including using 
ineligible players and reporting false information on college documents. 
His daughter, Marianne, is the second player from the left, top row. 


Women file suit against Hess 


continued from page 1 

Asked why Hess was allowed return to 
coaching women’s sports, Dimitry said, “No 
comment” in a telephone interview from 
his West Newbury home. 

Although he is named in the lawsuit, 
Dimitry said he has not received any notice 
in writing. 

“But if something is coming down the 
line, let’s bring it on and let a judge and jury 
decide who is right and who is wrong,” he 
said. 

Colella said the Santiago/Morrison law- 
suit could have been avoided if the college 
handled the ’87 complaint properly. 

“If Hess was fired (eight) years earlier 
than he was, none of this would be happen- 
ing,” Colella said. 

- “Lbelieve that if these women did not 
come forward, today would be business as 
usual for Jack Hess — without a shred of 
doubt in my mind.” 

The same week the Boston Globe ran a 
story about the suit, President David Hartleb 
sent a memorandum to all college employ- 
ees outlining NECC’s policies regarding 
sexual harassment and consensual rela- 
tionships. 

Although consensual relationships be- 
tween students and college employees “are 
not prohibited, they are strongly discour- 
aged,” the memo reads. 

Hartleb was off campus at the end oflast 
week while attending a seminar in Florida 
with five college trustees. In a telephone 
interview from his Miami hotel room, he 
explained what the suit means to NECC. 

“This means two people have sued us, 
and now we must decide how we are going 
to respond,” Hartleb said. 

Asked what type of impact the lawsuit 
will have on the college, Hartleb said, “I 
have no comment on that, it’s too early. We 
just got (the suit) and haven’t read or di- 
gested it yet.” 

Judy Wong, legal counsel for the Massa- 
chusetts Community College system, will 
represent the college initially, according to 


Student causes uproar 
with representative 


from local college 


AG NECC student is accused of scream 
ing at two representatives from 
Merrimack College at last week’s college 
fair, according to campus security. 

The student, John Pappalardo, allegedly 
told the three representatives that 
Merrimack professors were bigots. 

He allegedly told them he felt it was his 
duty to inform students interested in at- 
tending the college to not go there. 

One representative recognized Pappa- 
lardo from when he attended Merrimack. 

He also accused the college of false ad- 
vertising, security said. Pappalardo left be- 
fore security arrived on the scene. 

Pappalardo has been in trouble with 
NECC security before. In February, two fe- 
male students said he verbally assaulted 
them in the B-building. 
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Hartleb. The college may hire another attor- 
ney to assist her, he added. 

On August 22, 1995, the board of trust- 
ees voted in executive session to fire Hess, 
who was earning approximately $44,000 
annually. 

The four charges leveled against Hess 
were: 

1. sexually harassing and sexually as- 
saulting female students; 

2. gross incompetence in carrying out 
duties as an athletic director and women’s 
basketball coach; 

3. inappropriate actions in his capacity 
as a golf coach (taking two students to a 
strip club); 

4. and falsification of travel requests to 
obtain funds personally. 

The harassment charges allege he in- 
sisted on giving a student a massage, unfas- 
tening her bra and fondling her breasts in 
winter 1992-93 at an apartment he owned 
in Plaistow, N.H. 

The charges indicate in spring 1991, 
Hess allegedly insisted on giving women’s 
basketball player a massage and mastur- 
bated in her presence at the same Plaistow 
apartment. 

He is also accused of asking a student to 
massage him while she was wearing only 
her underwear at a condominium in Hamp- 
ton, N.H., during fall 1992. 

Colella contends that the administra- 
tors tried to protect the college’s image by 
not firing Hess in the late ’80s. 

“That’s a bad trade off and it is damned 
unfair,” he said. “When you’re a parent and 
you send your kid off to college, you don’t 
reasonably expect an administrator to watch 
over and make sure your kid doesn’t drink 
too much. The least you can expect is that 
the administration isn’t going to create a 
niche for a dangerous faculty member.” 

Some college employees may be called to 
testify in the suit, Colella said. Repeated 
phone calls to Hess, his attorney, Scott 
Gleason, and Fabbrucci were not returned 
as of press time. 


New plans for NECC 


® continued from page 1 
leges. 

While some changes and modifications 
may begin this fall, others will be slowly 
implemented. 

“We will come up with all sorts of things 
which will be fixed right away; it won’t be 
just wait and see,” Carter said. “This will be 
best done by a college-wide series of discus- 
sions — we want to speak with all types of 
people, from those that feel like they’re the 
haves or the have-nots and others that feel 
like they missed the boat.” 

Hearing the views and ideas from a vast 
range of people will give the consultants a 
better idea about the best way to devise a 
master plan for the college. 

The college has reached a critical stage, 
and people must work to make the plan 
work, said Gene Wintner, All College Coun- 
cil chairman. 

“We need to go back to square one 
before we get into any real planning and 
look at the basic questions - Who are we? 
What are we doing here?” he said. 

Some ACC members blamed many cur- 
rent problems on the college’s former presi- 
dent, John R. Dimitry, who retired in Janu- 
ary after spending 20 years at the college’s 
helm. 

One ACC member told the facilitators he 
commends the steps being taken to posi- 
tively change the college. 

“T applaud bringing in an external group 
to Northern Essex because I think we have 
a dysfunctional culture with no plan for the 
future,” said Douglass Jack, ACC’s finance 
committee chairman. 

In years past, Jack said the ideas and 
suggestions by people were often ignored 
or disregarded. He used the Lawrence cam- 
pus as an example. 

“We created another campus, and the 
college wanted lots of input and people to 
think long and hard about howit can relate 
to the other campus,” Jack said. 

“In the end, we were completely ig- 
nored. We need to sing together and march 
forward, but some people sing different 
songs and others sing in different keys. If 
we don’t do what needs to be done, this 
institution won’t be here. ” 

Another ACC member said issues be- 
tween unnamed college employees must be 
resolved before the college can move for- 
ward. 

“I view the planning process of the col- 
lege with a few real problems stemming 
from the last president and a lack of trust 
between anyone at the college,” said Mike 
Nutter. 

“It’s not just administrative problems — 
there are a lot of office politics that are 
being exploited by some people. 

Some people are better politicians and 
those who are not as good get the short end 
of the stick.” 

The division between people and depart- 
ments will make reaching any consensus 
decisions difficult, he said. 

“The college is very turf-oriented,” 
Wintner said in agreement. “I am an opti- 
mist and I look at this process to hopefully 
bring some of the barriers down. We have 
a new president (David Hartleb) with a 


different style than the previous one. I hope 
this process will change the college in a 
preferential way.” 

Others said the college’s board of trust- 
ees is not closely affiliated with the day-to- 
day happenings at NECC. 

“When was the last time you saw a 
trustee walking through the halls of the 
campus when they did not have to be 
there?” Carter asked the ACC group. 

Her question was met with blank stares. 

“The board is politically-appointed and 
has a different idea as to what’s going on 
here,” Jack said. 

In another meeting with the facilitators, 
Student Senator David Eol said that the 
Bentley Library’s computer system needs 
updating. 

“The terminals hooked up to the UNIX 
system are old and outdated,” he said. “With- 
out the graphics, it’s clumsy and hard to get 
used to, and it might turn people off.” 

Others are concerned with the lack of a 
‘real’ lounge or area for students to relax 
and unwind. 

“I would love to see a hub where people 
can eat, drink and just hang around,” said 
Tara Bilodeau, student senator. 

Another senate member agreed, 

“There needs to be something to show 
new students what’s going on here, be- 
cause they come to school, go to class and 
leave,” said Kelly Ryan. 

The students said they are concerned 
with the false stereotypes many high school 
and first semester students have about 
NECC. 

“People have this image that people who 
go to community colleges can’t get into a 
‘real’ college,” Eol said. “The reality is quite 
opposite — I’ve received a great education 
here, the classes are small and my profes- 
sors are accessible. There’s an image that 
we have to overcome.” 

The consultants said the same problem 
applies to community colleges across the 
country and some students do not take the 
experience seriously. 

“Some students think it’s thirteenth or 
fourteenth grade,” Alfred said, based on his 
experience with community colleges. 

The facilitators said people at some in- 
stitutions support creating a new plan for 
its future, but do not follow through on 
recommendations. 

At some colleges, people make small 
changes, but do not make the important 
and necessary adjustments, Alfred said. 

Others staffs become defensive and ar- 
gumentative in response to those sugges- 
tions which do not agree with one’s own 
agenda. 

The facilitators will develop their pro- 
posal based on suggesting steady and sig- 
nificant changes for the college’s future. 

Alfred and Carter mentioned few of the 
critical issues the college will face, which 
includes redefining the roles of college 
employees. 

The facilitators said they devise a pro- 
posal over the next couple weeks and send 
the draft to the college. 

Carter said they may return in Novem- 
ber. They hope to implement changes be- 
ginning in January. 


Security Log 


A student returned from his 
morning class on Thursday, Oct. 3 
to find his car missing. The 1988 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 belonging to Michael 
Denicola, Windham, N.H., was stolen 
from Lot 4 some time between 8:30 and 
11 a.m. 

Both Denicola and a security guard 
checked the area where the car had been 
parked and found the door lock on the 
ground. 

Security said they notified Haverhill 
police and they told Denicola to come to 
the Haverhill police station with his 
father, who owned the car, to complete 
a stolen car report. 

At 7:10 p.m., security said a student 
notified them a car had been left run- 
ning in parking lot 1 for over an hour. 


Car stolen from Haverhill campus parking lot 


and they found the steering column dam- 
aged. 

Security said Haverhill police were called 
because the car matched the description of 
Denicola’s. 

HPD confirmed the car was the one 
stolen from lot 4, earlier in the day. The car 
was towed from campus. 

The following incidents were taken from 
NECC security reports, all from the Haver- 
hill campus: 

Attempted vehicle theft: 

Oct. 3, Alberto Owens of Salisbury said 
someone tried to steal his 1988 Toyota 
pickup from lot 4. A hole was punched in 
the driver's side door. 

The theft was abandoned when the 
vehicle’s alarm went off. 

Missing jacket: 


Oct. 2, Lori Smerdon-said-her jacket was - 


stolen from the coat rack in room B-304 
sometime between Sept. 23 and Sept. 30. 

Student harassed: 

Sept. 30, a student said he was pushed 
up against a wall and repeatedly threat- 
ened by three men outside one of his 
classes. 

Student having seizure: 

Sept. 27, security said a student hada 
seizure at the south end of Spurk build- 
ing. 

They said when they arrived, the stu- 
dent said she was OK, and she told the 
nurse she was not in need any assis- 
tance. 


The crime log was compiled by News 
Editor Kevin Kyle. Incidents are taken from 
campus security reports provided by the col- 
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Presidents to 
host luncheon 


n Wednesday, Oct. 30, Bradford 

College president Joseph Short 
and NECC president David Hartleb, 
will host a faculty luncheon in the 
cafeteria. 

The meeting is designed to allow 
NECC and Bradford faculty to meet 
and discuss curriculum changes, 
transfer agreement, cross-registration 
opportunities and transfer scholar- 
ships. A question and answer session 
will be included. 


Civil rights 
attorney 
appears Oct. 29 


ead Henry F. Owens III, will 
present a free lecture regarding 
civil rights at the Haverhill campus 
Oct. 29 at 7:30 p.m. in the library 
conference area. 

Owens has successfully repre- 
sented many people, including the 
plaintiff in the Levi Hart, Eligiah Pate 
and Jack Bellinger cases. 

He is a former Cambridge city 
councilor and vice-mayor. 

He gained most of his civil rights 
experience through his time spent as 
legal council and president of the 
Boston Branch of the NAACP and as a 
national evaluator of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity Legal Service 
Program. 

The lecture is being sponsored by 
the college’s Legal Studies Advisory 
board. 

For more information, contact the 
division of social sciences at 374- 
3969. 


College to offer 


art courses soon 


ECC is offering a variety of non 
credit, special interest art courses 
this fall. 

The courses include: introduction 
to clay sculpture, Oct. 29 - Dec. 10; art 
and architecture of Essex County, 
Nov. 14 - 21; drawing for everyone, 
Nov. 4 - Dec. 16; painting: oil, acrylic, 
watercolor, Nov. 6 - Dec. 18; and 
intermediate watercolor, Nov. 5 - Dec 
10. 

To register for any of these courses, 
call the division of continuing educa- 
tion services at 374-3800. 


Life Long Learners 
showing Emily 
Dickinson film 


film titled Emily Dickinson: 

Vesuvius at Home will be pre- 
sented for NECC Life Long Learners 
on Thursday, Oct. 17, at 2 p.m.. 

The film is a study of one of 
America’s most popular poets, Emily 
Dickinson. It will feature interviews 
with Joyce Carol Oates, Adrienne Rich 
and Anthony Hecht. 

This is a free event and open to the 
public. It will be held in projection 
room E-155 at the Haverhill campus. 

For more information or for a 
complete schedule of Life Long Learn- 
ing events, contact the LLL center at 
374-3688. 


College fair draws 
thousands to NECC 


A college fair sponsored by the 
ew England Association of Col- 


lege Admissions counselors was re- 
cently held in the sports and fitness 
center at NECC’s Haverhill campus. 
Students were able to speak with 
representatives of over. 200 colleges 
and universities. The fair brought 
over 2,500 students.to the campus. 


Coalition 
combats 
teen 
pregnancy 


@ Says problem isn’t 
just a national one 


By AMY JANVIER 
Staff Reporter 


GG Sex has become almost as casual as a 
handshake,” Dr. Claire Paradiso said at 
arecent Behavioral Sciences Club meet- 

ing. This is just one reason why teen preg- 

nancy has become so common. 

The startling statistics provided by the 
Lawrence Teen Coalition can only support 
such statements. 

Paradiso, executive director of the Teen 
Coalition, spoke to about 20 NECC students 
about the problems of teen pregnancy. 

In her work, Paradiso encounters a vari- 
ety of concerns faced by teens everywhere. 
One of the fastest rising problems is teen- 
age pregnancy. Folders filled with informa- 
tion and statistics on this subject were 
available to students at the meeting. 

Teen pregnancy. is not just a national 
issue. Lawrence’s teen birth rate is more 
than four times that ofthe state. Also, some 
of these mothers are under the age of 17. 

Many teenagers claim to know every- 
thing necessary about safe sex and teen 
pregnancy, but they couldn’t possibly, she 
said. If they were so educated, there would 
not be nearly 2,800 teenage girls getting 
pregnant each day, and four out of every 10 
teens would not be contracting sexually 


és 


New student senator 


s elected 


J. Chase photo 


NEW SENATORS, meet for their first fall meeting: Dan Chapman, 
Jason Faria, David Eol, Jamie Jackson, Tara Bilodeau, Carlos Palacios, 
Tyler Burlingame. Electees Luana Colon, Lynne Bernard, Florencio 
Cuevas, Frank Millan and Kelly Ryan were not in attendance. 


transmitted diseases. 

Paradiso said it’s important to educate 
kids at a young age about the possible 
consequences of having sex. 

Imagine yourself standing in a group of 
nine of your friends. Statistics show one of 
the 10 of you (if you’re between 15-19 years 
old) could become a parent within a year. 

Massachusetts teens have three to four 
times the number of gonorrhea and chlamy- 
dia cases than other age groups. This aver- 
ages out to be about 308 teens per thousand 
compared to 181 in all the other age groups 
combined. 

Worst of all, the majority of AIDS victims 
in our country are aged 20-24, which means 
they were most likely infected as teenagers. 

Before the problem of teenage preg- 
nancy can be solved, the causes must first 
be examined, Paradiso said. The cause could 
be peer pressure, sexual’ abuse, low self- 
esteem, or lack of education on the subject, 


amongst many other things. Economics 
play a big role as well. People with low 
incomes are more prone to teen pregnan- 
cies. 

The media, too, plays an enormous role 
is teen pregnancy. The teens feel pressured 
to have sex, since it’s pictured everywhere. 

The Lawrence Teen Coalition’s goal is to 
educate and help prevent teen pregnancy. 
For those teens that are already pregnant or 
parenting, the coalition helps to get health 
care and social services. It has also become 
important to keep these teens in school so 
they can become responsible and educated 
enough to support themselves financially. 

Teen pregnancy is an accident 82 per- 
cent of the time, Paradiso said. The only 
sure way to prevent this is to practice 
abstinence. 

That, however, is easier said than done. 
So to cut down on the risks, you need to’ ~ 
protect yourself, Paradiso said. 


Five dollar flu shots available Oct. 24, 29 


® Receiving a flu shot 
this fall could make 
winter more enjoyable 


By EILEEN REED 
Staff Reporter 


here are a lot of decisions to make in 

this lifetime, including: should you 

stock up on chicken soup, medication 

and your mother’s kind words or should 
you get a flu shot? 

If you want a shot through student 
health services, you need to make that 
decision soon. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 24, from 1 to 3 p.m., 
nurses from Hale Hospital occupational 
health services will administer the vaccine 
to those who sign up and pay in advance at 
the Haverhill campus. 

Shots will be available at the Lawrence 
campus Tuesday, Oct. 29, from 1 to 3 p.m. 
Preference is given to students, but staff 
and faculty can also receive shots. 

The experts from the Center for Disease 
Control in Atlanta say getting the shot is 
not a guarantee that you won’t get the flu. 
But if you do become ill, the case will be 
milder and lessen the risks of serious com- 
plications, such as pneumonia. 

The flu, or influenza, is a viral infection 
of the nose, throat, bronchial tubes and 
lungs. When you catch the flu, you feel achy 
and tired, stuffy and probably have a fever 
and a headache. 

You might have to stay out of school or 
work for a few days. Or you might drag 
yourself to work and/or class and infect 
others. 

Some people can be seriously affected 
and end up in the hospital and, in the worst 
cases, die. 

The strains of virus that cause the flu are 
different each year. This year, the Type-A 
Wuhan is reportedly the most dangerous 
strain of the three viruses expected. 


=e eee + |: « « ~ People with-the highest.risk.of getting. 


the flu are those with respiratory problems, 


Offering advice 


File photo 


DONNA MONTALBANO, student health services nurse, talks with student, 


Kathryn Suter. 

such as asthma or emphysema, according 
to Pat Kepschull, RN, MSN, director of stu- 
dent health services. 

But certainly anyone who wants to lessen 
his or her chances of laying on the couch 
feeling sick, can sign up or seek vaccina- 
tions from their own health care provider. 

In certain cases, the risks of getting the 
vaccine may outweigh the advantages. These 
should be closely evaluated by a health care 
provider. - 

People at risk include those who are 
allergic to eggs, anyone who has had a 
serious reaction to a previous influenza 
vaccination, anyone who has Guillain-Barre 
syndrome, any woman who is pregnant or 
thinks she might be pregnant, and anyone 
who has a moderate or severe illness at the 
time of the vaccination. 

So if you decide to go ahead, make the 
appointment, do the paperwork and pay 
your $5 at student health services. Shots are 
given now so that your body has time to 
build up immunities to the flu by the time 
the flu season is in full bloom between 
November and April. 


For more information, call Student ._ 


Health Services at 374-3770. 


Tired, stressed out, 
not enough time to 
do all you have to? 


Then call: 


Danielle Plante- 
Healy 
Specializing in Professional 
Word Processing Services 


508 / 373-7415 


' 122 Klondike Avenue 
~ Haverhill, MA 01832 
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Higher Ed. News 


Coors opens college brew lab 


By PAUL TOLME 
AP Reporter 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. — There’s ,no 
chugging allowed in Beer 101. 

In fact, sipping is all that stu- 
dents can get away with in the 
strictly instructional micro-brew- 
ery and pub at Johnson & Wales 
University. No zany beer bashes or 
overflowing mugs here. 

And get this: It’s required. 

The course, with the sterile title 
Principles of Beverage Service — Beer, is 
offered for the first time this se- 
mester at the renowned culinary 
school, which produces chefs for 
some of the country’s finest res- 
taurants. 

While most schools complain 
of too much beer on campus, 
Johnson & Wales is among a small 
number- the University of Califor- 
nia-Davis included - that brew it. 
School officials say teaching stu- 
dents to make and serve good beer 
is a natural extension of its mis- 
sion. 

“Beer appreciation is consid- 
ered as complex as the apprecia- 
tion of fine wine,” brewmaster 
Edward Korry said Thursday after 


a dedication for the Coors Brew- 
ing Lab, named for the nation’s 
third largest beer-maker. 

The combination of micro- 
brewing and Coors Brewing Co., 
the company that brought you the 
Silver Bullet, may seem unholy to 
those who consider specialty beers 
sacred, but Coors’ president and 
chief operating officer says it’s a 
good fit. 

“These students are going to be 
in touch with my beer-drinking 
consumers very soon,” W. Leo Kiely 
III said. “The dream is that some- 
day we will develop a beer right 
here in this laboratory.” 

For Korry, the steaming copper 
kettles, tubes and thermometers 
in his microbrewery are a beer 
drinker’s dream. Korry had brewed 
several batches at home, but with 
a dog, a cat and three kids, it was 
difficult to keep things sterile. 

“It’s like making bread,” he 
said. “As long as you follow direc- 
tions, keep the temperature right, 
you're fine.” 

Korry said most bars know little 
about what beer to serve or how to 
serve it, like holding the glass 
straight when pouring from the 


bottle, one of the class lessons. 

“You're missing out on part of 
the experience. The right amount 
of head or foam,” he said. 

The beer lab includes an ad- 
joining pub where students tak- 
ing the course will sip - not chug. 

It gets worse. Since the school 
isn’t licensed to serve beer, some 
of the initial batches, after a few 
sips, had to be dumped down the 
drain, Korry said sheepishly. 

Future batches will be used for 
cooking and instructing students 
in the various tastes, temperatures, 
ingredients of stouts, pale ales 
and lagers. 

Although freshmen are re- 
quired to take the brewing class at 
Johnson & Wales, which has 2,300 
students in its culinary program, 
there will be no major in brewing. 

Coors, based in Golden, Colo., 
and the school teamed up through 
a Coors employee who was a gradu- 
ate of the culinary program. Coors 
won’t say how much it donated or 
how much it cost to build the 
brewery. 

Students who want extracur- 
ricular help in brewing can join 
the beer club. =oAP 


Neb. students protest nude play cuts 


KEARNEY, Neb. - The Nebraska 
ACLU is intervening on behalf of 
University of Nebraska at Kearney 
students who are upset at a 
chancellor’s order to remove nude 
scenes from a school play. 

The two scenes, neither of 
which display frontal nudity, were 
removed from the play Tis Pity She’s 
A Whore last week on the orders of 
UNK Chancellor Gladys Styles 
Johnston. 

Speaking to.about 200 students 
who protested the order Wednes- 
day, Johnston said that she felt a 
moral obligation to ban the nu- 
dity. 

“I don’t condone censorship. 
We are not saying the play should 
not go on or that the script should 
be changed,” she told the Kearney 
Hub. “But to insert total nudity 
and simulated fornication?” 

But Matt LeMieux, the Nebraska 
executive director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, said the 


school crossed the censorship line 
when it ordered the play’s direc- 
tor to remove the scenes. 

“We must draw a line as to 
where the government can come 
in and interfere with our freedom 
of speech. We, the ACLU Nebraska 
and many of the students at UNK, 
are drawing this line today by 
challenging the chancellor’s edict,” 
LeMieux said in a statement 
Wednesday. 

The play details the tragedy 
that arises from an incestuous 
relationship between a brother and 
sister. 

Jack Garrison, UNK theater pro- 
fessor and director of the play, 
said it was his idea to use nudity in 
the play, which is scheduled to 
open on Oct. 15. 

He said the ACLU’s interfer- 
ence is unwelcome and is dismayed 
by the attention the nudity has 
been given because it has dis- 
tracted from the play’s artistic 


ENROLL NOW AND ENJOY A 
HIGHER DEGREE OF SECURITY. 


Jobs requiring a college degree are 
expected to increase 39% by the year 
2005, while jobs not requiring a degree 
will grow by only 15%*. So reserve your 
place at New Hampshire College, and 
youll be in a good position for the future. 


19A Keewaydin Drive * Salem, NH 03079 


(603)893-9600 | 


quality. 

“I’m upset about a lot of things. 
I'd be hurt and disappointed if 
someone prevented the show from 
opening because of litigation,” he 
said. 

Johnston said the show will go 
on, but fully clothed. 

“The attention is coming into 
our office by the bucketloads from 
people who are supporting what 
we are doing,” she said AP. 


MEMORANDUM 


Idaho college 
nixes ratings 


MOSCOW, Idaho — University 
of Idaho attorneys contend fac- 
ulty evaluations should not be 
copied or published, because 
the policy has always been that 
way. 

School officials responded 
in 2nd District Court Thursday 
to a suit brought by senior 
Travis Quast over the right to 
publish faculty evaluations in 
the university newspaper. 

The school’s response in- 
cludes four affidavits from 
former and present faculty sec- 
retaries, who said they always 
interpreted the law to mean 
students may individually view 
faculty evaluations, but not 
copy them. 

“It was never intended that 
the policy would allow students 
to obtain copies of those polli- 
cies. The university’s policy has 
been consistently interpreted 
and applied in the 20-plus years 
the policy has been in exist- 
ence,” wrote the university’s 
attorney, John Stegner. 

He argued the evaluations 
are “precisely the type of docu- 
ments intended to be exempted 
from disclosure under Idaho 
Code.” 

Although the faculty-staff 
handbook says the school 
should “make copies available 
to students,” Stegner argues 
this was not meant to autho- 
rize “unfettered dissemination 
of student evaluations of fac- 
ulty.” 

But in an Aug. 11 letter to 


TO: All NECC Students 
FROM: Academic Services 
RE: 8 Week Credit Courses 


Northern Essex will offer a limited number of 8 week courses 
beginning the week of October 28 for students interested in 
completing a credit course before the end of the Fall semester. 
An extemsive slate of special interest courses meeting in late 
October, November and December is also offered. The credit 


courses are: 


Quast, Interim Provost George 
Simmons offered to do precisely 
what the school seems to be 
trying to protect itself from. 

“If the interest is access, I 
would be very willing to make 
duplicate copies of these com- 
pilations available elsewhere on 
campus,” such as the library or 
office of student affairs, 
Simmons wrote. 

Quast, student body adver- 
tising manager, sued after the 
administration denied his re- 
quest for the evaluation data- 
base for printing in the student 
newspaper. A court hearing is 
scheduled today. 

SAAD 


UNH frat woes 
start up again 


DURHAM, N.H. —- The Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, which 
kicked one fraternity off cam- 
pus earlier this year, has disci- 
plined three others for alcohol- 
related infractions. 

Acacia fraternity was per- 
manently banned from cam- 
pus earlier this month for giv- 
ing alcohol toa minor while on ~ 
probation. The minor, 18-year- 
old Todd Cruikshank, died af- 
ter falling off the fraternity roof. 

Alpha Tau Omega, Pi Kappa 
Theta, and Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon have also been disciplined 
since the beginning of the UNH 
school year for infractions re- 
lated to alcohol. 

Alpha Tau Omega was put 
on probation this week and is 
not allowed to have alcohol in 
its house until June 30, 2001. 

AR 


Introductory Accounting II (AC6611-S1, 3 credits, Tu & Th, 6:30-9 pm) 
Computer Networks II (CT0845-S1, 3 credits, Tu & Th, 6-9:30 pm) 

The Internet (CT0848-80, 1 credit, M & W, 10:05-11:55 am) 

Personal Computer Maintenance (CT5501-S13 credits, M & W, 6-9:30 pm) 
Intro. to Personal Computers (CT6630-HU, 3 credits, Tu & Th, 2:05-5:30 pm) 
Computer Aided Drafting (CT6672-S1, 3 credits, M & W, 6-10:30 pm) 
English Composition II (EN4402-S1, 3 credits, M & W, 6:30-9:15 pm) 
Introduction to Medical Electronics (ET6010-S1, 1 credit, M, 6-8 pm) 
Liberal Arts Mathematics | (MA5520-S1, 3 credits, Tu & Th, 6-8:30 pm) 
Weight Training (PE1031-HU, 1 credit, M/W/F, 1:05-1:55 pm) 

Rock Climbing (PE1039-HU, 1 credit, Tu, 2:05-4:50 pm) 

Introduction to Psychology (PS1101-S1, 3 credits, M & W, 6:30-9:10 pm) 
Business Communications (SL6682-S1, 3 credits, M & W, 6:30-9:15 pm) 
Death & Dying (SO3354-S1, 3 credits, Tu & Th, 6:30-9 pm) 

Conversational Spanish Il (SP4422-S1, 3 credits, Tu & Th, 6:30-9 pm) 


NOTE: All classes meet at the Haverhill campus with the 
exception of Rock Climbing which meets in Lawrence. 


For more information call 


508-374-5805 or 


’ Next term starts October 28th FAX (603)893-6665 


*Occupational Outlook Quarterty/Summer 1992 
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@ Sign language 
instructor knows her 
students’ struggles 


BY CHRISTINE HADLEY 
Staff Reporter 


can remember. As the youngest of 
four deaf sisters, she grew up with a 
firsthand knowledge of deaf culture. 

Luanne Kowalski, the new sign language 
instructor is anxious to use her knowledge 
of sign language and her insight into deaf 
culture in order to communicate to her 
students an understanding and a respect 
for the deaf community. 

“I'd like to see more awareness regard- 
ing the deaf community and deaf culture,” 
she said. 4 

For that reason, Kowalski chose to pur- 
sue a master’s degree in deafness rehabili- 
tation from New York University, after ini- 
tially receiving an undergraduate degree in 
film and photography from Gallaudet Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

Although she admits she had a talent for 
photography, she changed her mind about 
what career to pursue while she was a 
senior at Gallaudet. 

She decided to complete her film and 
photography major, but realized she wanted 
to work with people in order to promote 
deaf language and culture. 

“I felt it was my responsibility to teach, 
since it was my language,” she said. 

At NECC, Kowalski is teaching three 
introductory American Sign Language 
courses this semester as part of the college’s 


S he has been signing for as long as she 


Features 


Fighting misconceptions about the deaf 


new deaf studies program. 

“It’s really important for me to teach ASL 
as a language - that it has its own rules, its 
own grammar.” 

Many people begin studying ASL with 
the idea that it works similarly to the 
English language. 

But, she insisted, “ASL is not like En- 
glish.” 

The deaf studies program, Kowalski said, 
teaches students who want a broad intro- 
duction to deaf culture, and who would like 
to go on to work within the deaf commu- 
nity, for example as teachers or as counse- 
lors. 

She wants to educate students so “they 
will be able to have better communication 
with deaf people,” she said. “They need to 
go out and be really involved with the deaf 
community, just like with a foreign lan- 
guage.” 

Kowalski said it is important that her 
students use their knowledge to help create 
a better understanding of deaf culture 
within the hearing population. 

“I'd like to see students from, this pro- 
gram go out and share their knowledge in 
the community,” she said. 

People outside the deaf community can 
be guilty of misconceptions about deaf 
people, she said. 

“Hearing people think deaf people can’t 
speak, and that their reading and writing 
skills aren’t up to par.” 

Hearing people also sometimes assume 
that deaf people cannot think abstractly. 

“There are a lot of things hearing people 
think deaf people can’t do,” she said. She 
wants to dispel some of these myths and 
help the hearing population to “under- 
stand deaf people should be treated with 
respect.” 


Kowalski 
comes to 
NECC with 
extensive 
experience 
teaching 
ASL, having 
taught it at 
Brandeis 
University, 
New York 
University 
and the Uni- 
versity of 
Minnesota 
in Minne- 
apolis. 

Prior to 
taking the 
position at 
NECC, she 
worked in New York City teaching part- 
time and working as a guidance counselor. 

She said she enjoys both types of work, 
but she has always wanted to become a full- 
time instructor. 

She is happy, therefore, to have the 
opportunity to teach at NECC. Her current 
teaching position, like her most recent po- 
sition in New York, gives her the opportu- 
nity to work with students from a variety of 
backgrounds. 

“I grew up in a deaf residential school, 
and now I am working with mainstream 
students. It is truly broadening my experi- 
ences.” 

Kowalski admitted the transition to a 
new region of the country can be difficult. 

“I do miss New York. There was a lot of 
variety and cultural things happening.” 

She likes this area, however, and espe- 
cially enjoys the four seasons. 
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Learning By Doing 


“I grew up ina 
deaf residential 
school, and now I 
am working with 


mainstream 


students. It is 
truly broadening 


my experiences.” 
Luanne Kowalski 


The New England area will provide her 
with ample opportunity to practice one of 
her passions, cross-country skiing. 

She said one of her favorite activities 
while living in New York City was cross- 
country skiing in Central Park. 

She also enjoys camping, bicycling, and 
other outdoor activities, as well as travel- 
ing. 

“I really like to travel. I’ve always been 
fascinated by different cultures, all types of 
cultures.” 

She said she is eager to travel to Europe 
next summer to see the deaf Olympics. 

A surprising number of people don’t 
even realize that the deaf community has 
many of its own organizations — political, 
social and recreational, she said. 

As further proof of that point, “people in 
the Deaf Studies Program didn’t realize 
they had a deaf Olympics,” she laughed. 
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Now served in the Student Cafe 


Also Offering: Mrs Fields Cookies 


Friendly's Ice Cream 
Moe's Subs 


Legal Seafood Chowder 
Columbo Frozen Yogurts 
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Campus praised for its family-like atmosphere 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


A tasurprise pot-luck luncheon given 
A by the Dimitry campus faculty to 

A recognize her recent appointment 
as dean, Kathy Rodger down-played her 
promotion. 

“It goes without saying that this so- 
called recognition of Kathy is really a recog- 
nition of the Lawrence campus,” Rodger 
said. 

Both the surprise party and Rodger’s 
comments reflect the family atmosphere at 
the Dimitry campus. 

Housed in a single building in down- 
town Lawrence, NECC’s second campus is a 
smaller community than the main campus 
in Haverhill. 

“There’s a real sense of camaraderie 
here,” Rodger said. “ Because it’s one build- 
ing, you have to live with each other.” 

Another facet of having only one build- 
ing is that there is no chance to hide behind 
your anonymity, Rodger said. 

“If you're known to people, there’s more 
responsibility. Around here, everybody 
knows everybody. In some ways, I think 
we're more accountable,” she said. 

The faculty, staff and students love the 
intimate setup at the Dimitry campus. 

“There’s almost a family feeling here at 
the Lawrence campus,” said Mark Palermo, 
an English as a second language professor. 
“We're more than just co-workers. We have 
a sort of bond.” 

Naomi Shertzer,. an administrator for 
the division of continuing education pro- 
gram, expressed a similar sentiment. 

“The advantage we have over everybody 
else is that we’re smaller here, so there’s a 
kind of family effect here,” she said. 

Shertzer said the faculty work well to- 
gether. 

“People who work here are sort of the 
same kind of people. People who are up- 
tight and need structure and formality are 
not the ones who stay,” she said. 

Those who teach at NECC’s Lawrence 
campus care a lot about what they are 
doing, Shertzer said. 

“We do it because we really want to,” she 
said, “not because anybody says we have to. 
People in this place like what they do.” 

The campus hosts many impromptu 
events that foster the feeling of an infor- 
mal, fun, family-style environment. As one 
staff member who dropped into Rodger’s 
surprise party said, “This is not at all un- 
usual.” 

Palermo says he keeps his acoustic gui- 
tar in his office because, “ You never know 
when a party is going to break out around 
here.” 

He said they have potluck parties about 
four times a year. 

Maureen Harrington, who calls herselfa 
nursing “goddess,” since she’s not a full 
professor, said, “Whenever there’s a chance 
to celebrate, something happens.” 

Still, Rodger pointed out, “We do teach 
here. This is a college.” 

In addition to the occasional lunch par- 
ties, the staff, faculty and administration 
all interact with students on a close level. 

Kelly Sullivan, assistant student activi- 
ties director at the Dimitry campus, said 
she brings in donuts and coffee some morn- 
ings so students can stop by her office and 
get a quick breakfast. She also tries to be 
available to chat with students. 

“Since we don’t have a cafeteria, we doa 
lot of cookouts,” she said. 

Sullivan said the Lawrence branch of 
student activities really tries to provide 
what students need. Sometimes that means 
giving nothing more than hot coffee and 
donuts. 

A few weeks ago, a security guard 
brought in a karaoke machine, and the 
whole school had a karaoke sing-along in 
the atrium, Rodger said. 
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Nursing program a popular offering 


NURSING STUDENTS gather with their “goddess,” Maureen Harrington (at right with stethoscope), in the school 
courtyard during a fire drill. The drill interrupted a lab exercise. One woman, whose turn it had been to play 
patient, was forced to rush outside in a patient’s gown. 


NECC/Lawrence 
Taking A Closer Look 


Part One in a Two-Part Series 


Sullivan said its important to consider 
students’ outside lives and schedules when 
planning student activities. 

“I see alot of students as being overcom- 
mitted already,” she said. “So it’s difficult 
for them to get involved.” 

She feels student activities are impor- 
tant, though. 

“I feel everyone deserves a co-curricular 
experience,” she said. 

To help busy students get involved with 
extracurricular events, Sullivan aims to 
schedule things for times when students 
will be on campus anyway. 

“We do a lot of music, we had a come- 
dian last year, and we did a game show,” she 
Said. 

One aspect of student activities 
in Lawrence is caring for students athletic 
needs. 

“There are no athletic facilities here, so 
to compensate for that my office gives out 
YMCA cards, so for a dollar per visit you can 
use any of the facilities they have there,” 
Sullivan said. 

Sullivan said about 300 students use the 
YMCA program. There are plans to begin 
free dance and aerobic classes on campus as 
well. 

“We do a lot with limited facilities,” said 
Sullivan. “The only programming space we 


have is the atrium. We do the best we can 
with what we have.” 

Students are well aware they are learn- 
ing in a caring environment. 

“I think Kelly is excellent,” said Launa 
Colon, a criminal justice major who has 
recently run for student senate. “She tries 
really hard to make the school involved and 
interesting, even though we’re a smaller 
campus.” 

The library tries to. accommodate stu- 
dents’ needs as well. To help paralegal 
students, they keep the legal library in 
Lawrence open late two nights a week. 

Lawrence campus Offers a very different 
selection of courses than Haverhill. 

While the Haverhill campus offers a 
wide variety of courses and majors, the 
Dimitry campus focuses more tightly on a 
few programs. Most are somewhat related. 

Criminal justice, nursing and the dental 
assistants program are offered in Lawrence, 
in addition to the ESL and basic skills courses 
taught there. 

The school has also received a $1.3 mil- 
lion grant to finish the remaining 6500 sq. 
ft. of unfinished space in the building. The 
space, which is now being used for storage, 
will house two science labs. Finding new 
storage space will be an issue, Rodger said, 
but the need to upgrade the science facili- 
ties is greater. 

With the addition of those labs, the 
campus hopes to begin offering the medical 
assistant and radiologic technology pro- 
grams. 


A Family Feeling 


“There’s almost a family feeling here at the Lawrence 
campus. We’re nore than just co-workers. We have a 


sort of bond.” 


Mark Palermo, 
“ESL Instructor 
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“It would almost appear that the build- 
ing is becoming the health technologies 
building, and I think that’s what’s happen- 
ing, all of those particular programs are 
being brought down here,” Rodger said.- 
“Given the nature of what we cram into this 
building, we have very popular courses 
here.” 

Since the campus offers a few select 
programs, administrators are able to at- 
tend more specifically to student needs. 

“We've tried to set it up so that nursing, 
paralegal, and criminal justice and dental 
assistant students can take everything they 
need down here,” Rodger said. 

Since many of the students are enrolled 
in ESL programs or come from Hispanic 
backgrounds, it helps to have staff who can 
speak to students in their native language. 
Some of the office staff at the Dimitry 
campus speaks Spanish, as does Rodger, 
who spent most of her adolescence living in 
Mexico. 

Hilse Cassamelli, Rodger’s secretary, said 
the Lawrence office consolidates all the 
major office functions into one locale. Fi- 
nancial aid, registration, admissions and 
even transfer information can all be ob- 
tained in one place. She said this makes it 
easier on the students. 

“The main purpose is to serve students,” 
she said. “We have to make the students 
happy and that way they don’t have to go 
running around to different places. It’s all 
here. We do everything.” 

Another thing that ties the campus to- 
gether is the feeling that everyone is work- 
ing towards a common goal, that of provid- 
ing quality education in an otherwise un- 
derprivileged community, Rodger said. 

“I love the diversity. I think we do good 
things in the city,” said Sullivan. “We pro- 
vide opportunities to people who otherwise 
might not have them.” 

What allows the Dimitry campus to be 
effective at providing those opportunities, 
is the willingness of its faculty to work 
together, Rodger said. 

“That's the bottom line,” she said. “In a 
word, it’s together.” 
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CHILDREN IN the Lawrence campus day-care program sit around a picnic 
table, waiting for a fire drill to end. The program serves preschool age 


students and offers drop-in care, too. 


Looking al 


Hartleb and Rodger 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


he John R. Dimitry campus of NECC 
wants to play a more active role in the 
Lawrence community in the future. 

The appointment ofcampus director Kathy 
Rodger as dean by college President David 
Hartleb was one of the first steps toward 
extending the campus’ reach into the city of 
Lawrence. 

“The president believes that it’s a way of 
empowering the campus. The campus is con- 
tinuously viewed as just an extension or a 
satellite when in fact we’re supposed to be 
equal to Haverhill,” Rodger said. “It was a 
way of elevating the importance and the 
value of the Lawrence campus.” 

Hartleb also wanted Rodger to have more 
definite authority. 

“As far as I’m concerned, she speaks for 
me when I’m not there,” he said. 

Rodger is excited about the changes tak- 
ing place at the Dimitry campus. 

“I think the fact is that we’re moving 
toward serving the community in a different 
way. We're going to be responding more to 
the community around us, the less than 
college qualified population.” 

Hartleb said for the moment changes 
would continue as originally planned by 
Dimitry. 

“The short-term plan is still to carry out 
the plan that Dimitry initiated of providing 
some of the best facilities we have any- 
where,” he said. 

“The decision, of course, has already been 
made that we will take some of our most 
popular programs, especially in allied health 
and criminal justice, and locate them there.” 

He said that the process of moving these 


Students speak out on Lawrence 


@ Student views on 
Lawrence campus are 
mostly positive, but there 
are some concerns 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


-™ tudents at the Dimitry campus feel 
&. welcome at the school, yet many are 
4 concerned with the perceived lack of 
resources at NECC’s Lawrence extension. 

“Tlove this campus. It’s more like a family 
here,” said Wendy LaRochelle, a dental assis- 
tant major. “They have a lot of help here. The 
school goes out of their way to provide ser- 
vices for people to succeed.” 

Many students said they preferred the 
Dimitry campus to the Haverhill location 
because it provided a more comfortable, inti- 
mate environment. 

“The thing in Haverhill is that everyone is 
fast,” said Ana Santos, also a dental assistant 
major. “The environment here is different. 
The students are great.” 

LaRochelle also thought the Lawrence site 
was more user-friendly. 

“We like it better than Haverhill because 
it’s only one building. It’s more efficient.” 

She said the Lawrence campus moves at a 
slower pace, allowing students the attention 
they need for success. 

“I think the staff here is more attentive to 
students,” said Mario Alvarez, a liberal arts 
major who takes courses at both locations. “I 
like the people here better. They’re more 
friendly. This campus is smaller, and cleaner 
too I think.” 

Rosemary Hernandez, a paralegal studies 
student who also takes courses on both cam- 
puses, said, “It’s nice. It’s kind of small, but 
it’s comfortable. People are friendlier.” 


Despite high marks for the friendly atmo- 
sphere and attentive staff, students had con- 
cerns about the lack of resources available to 
the Dimitry campus. 

“Just because we’re a smaller campus 
doesn’t mean we shouldn’t get the same 
benefits as Haverhill,” said Launa Colon, a 
criminal justice major who recently ran for 
student senate. 

Although many of the services and re- 
sources available to Haverhill students do 
not exist at the Lawrence campus on a per- 
manent basis, that doesn’t mean Lawrence 
students don’t have access to them. 

Campus Dean Kathy Rodger said, “A lot of 
the offices and services you have in Haverhill 
come down here on a part-time basis.” 

Another concern of the students was the 
cafeteria. Dimitry campus does not have a 
kitchen, so their cafeteria consists of a tiled 
room with a few tables and several vending 
machines. 

“Il thought it was pretty cool, but I do 
think they could change a few things cafete- 
ria-wise,” said Brenda Buonanno, a student 
who has taken classes at both campuses. 

Rodger said there are no plans to build a 
kitchen at the school, although there is a 
proposal to start bringing hot food down 
from the Haverhill campus several days a 
week around lunch time, beginning next 
semester. 

Students attended NECC in Lawrence for 
a variety of reasons. 

Beverly Kalil, a paralegal major, said she 
was attending NECC because she wanted a 
career change. She had been an eighth grade 
teacher in Lawrence for 26 years. 

“It was convenient, ” she said. “ I wanted 
to do something different, and I’m actually 
having fun. I found the teachers excellent. 
It’s got a good reputation.” 

Maribel Comancho, a radiology tech ma- 
jor, said she was taking classes because, “I 
wanted to prove myself, to be someone in the 
future.” 


She said classes were very interesting. 

Martires Luciano, an ESL Student, said she 
liked the preschool program. 

“I like the day-care here because they 
teach good things,” she said. 

While Lawrence students were generally 
enthusiatic about the campus, Haverhill stu- 
dents were largely uninterested. 

Bryan Andrews, a liberal arts major, said 
he would not want to take a class there. 

“I just don’t like the area,” he said. 

Some students also saw advantages to the 
larger student body in Haverhill. 

Francisco Suarez said he would take a 
class at Lawrence if he had to. He lives nearer 
the Lawrence campus than Haverhill, but he 
chooses to attend NECC in Haverhill to meet 
more people. 

Katherine Suter, a business management 
student, said she would probably not take a 
class in Lawrence. 

“I almost had to this semester, but I 
dropped the class because I didn’t want to go 
to Lawrence. That was the only class in 
Lawrence and the rest of my day was in 
Haverhill, so it was kind ofa pain to go all the 
way to Lawrence.” 

Amie Auricchio, an accounting major, 
also found taking classes in Lawrence incon- 
venient. 

She, like many other students, arranged 
her schedule to avoid taking courses there. 
She would be willing to take courses there, 
though. 

“I would if it was worth my while. If that 
was the only place the class was being held or 
that was the only time that I could go, I’d go.” 

Suter said she had driven by the Lawrence 
campus and didn’t like what she saw. 

“As far as the campus itself goes, I think 
the appearance in Haverhill is better,” she 
said. 

Auricchio finally summed up the general 
feeling expressed by Haverhill students. 

“I’ve never been there, but I guess I should 
find out about it.” 
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programs is ongoing and will take some ti 
to complete. 

“I think it’s going to be gradual becau 
don’t think there’s going to be any gr 
influx of money to allow for dramatic chang 
he said. 

More long-term plans for the cam 
involve working with the community inn 
ways. 

“I want us to reach out more to the urt 
and minority population of Lawrence, wh 
probably means doing a lot more pre-coll 
work. | want to try to find some funding t 
will allow us to do that in a much m 
significant way than ever before.! think th 
the greatest need in Lawrence right nc 
educationally, I mean,” Hartleb said. 

Rodger said Hartleb’s plans for the Dimi 
campus mix well with her own vision oft 
school’s future. 

“I liked Dimitry and Dimitry did what 
needed to do for his regime,” Rodger sa 
“I think Hartleb is the right person fort 
new era we're moving into. He’s very aw 
of the world that the Lawrence campus Ii 
ne 

Hartleb said it was important for NECC 
go beyond the classroom in helping the peo} 
of the lower Merrimac Valley. 

“I think the campus does more than} 
provide higher education. We're a.comn 
nity college and a community college has 
serve the needs of the community,” he sa 

He said that the Lawrence campus wa 
great resource for reaching gout to servet 
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KATHY RODGER, the long-time diré 
tor in Lawrence, was named dean 
the campus last month during a pre 
dential staff meeting. 


“Lawrence campus is 
the way it is because of © 
her (Rodger). She’s a 
wonderful person. Her © 
personality permeates ; 

‘ 


the whole place.” 


- Joe Rizzo, professor, dept. 0 
behavioral scien 
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share common vision for Dimitry campus 
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LAWRENCE CAMPUS faculty members grab a bite to eat at a surprise party 
i€ held to congratulate Kathy Rodger on becoming dean. The sign behind them 


nity leaders in Lawrence together to work at 


: offers Rodger congratulations in both English and Spanish. 
aré community. 
ves" “I think the reason the Lawrence campus 


is there is not only to make our programs 
°t@ available in first-rate facilities, but to im- 
prove the quality of life in the city of 
Lawrence,” he said. 

“With Kathy’s help, I intend to offer to 
ui facilitate’ meetings -and:programs thatogo 
' 10 © beyond education, but provide opportunities 
iid to the population.” 

‘Sa « One such program already in place is the 
the “Crossroads program, which brings commu- 


@ After 11 years as 
director of NECC’s 
Lawrence project, Rodger 
earns the title of dean 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


4 ¢ ¢ The success of the Lawrence campus has 
been because of Kathy Rodger,” said 
___. Hilse Cassemelli, Rodger’s secretary and 
long-time friend. 

__ Rodger was recently named dean of the 
John R. Dimitry campus, NECC’s second cam- 
_ pus, located in Lawrence, 

“It was a reward for her just being such an 
‘Outstanding director,” President David 
Hartleb said. 

She has been the director of the Lawrence 
campus since its conception in 1985, when 
the project was begun as the Lawrence Edu- 
cation Employment Project. 

Now, after 11 years of leadership at the 
campus, which last semester was renamed in 
honor of former president John R. Dimitry, 
Rodger has been recognized by the new presi- 
_ dent by having the title of dean conferred on 
her. 

“I really believe that he wanted the work 
I was doing to be recognized,” said Rodger. 
__ Many factors in Rodger’s past have made 

her suited to her current position. 

For one thing, she speaks fluent Spanish, 
which allows her to communicate with the 
_ large Hispanic population at the Dimitry 
_ campus. 

Speaking Spanish has had a huge impact 
on Rodger’s life. 

“It's the difference between my being 
here and my not being here,” she said. “I 
don’t think my life would have been what it 
is if | didn’t have Spanish.” 

She first learned Spanish from her mother, 
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improving the situation of minorities in the 
city. 
NECC provides the space for the group to 
meet and facilitators for it, but that is all. 
“We're not going to step up and say, 


‘follow us Lawrence, we'll take you some- « 
where.’ That. has to happen through -the* 


people there,” Hartleb said. “I think it is 
going extremely well.” 
One issue Rodger would like to focus on is 


developing programs to serve adults who 


who is Mexican. Then, after finishing sev- 
enth grade, she went with her mother to visit 
relatives in Mexico. They had planned to go 
for the summer but stayed six years. During 
that time, Rodger attended a three-year busi- 
ness school, where she earned the equivalent 
of a junior bookkeeping degree. 

Then, at age 19, she returned to the United 
States, where she learned that she still had to 
complete high school. She reentered high 
school as a junior and earned her diploma at 
21. This experience as a non-traditional stu- 
dent gives her perspective on the many stu- 
dents at Dimitry campus who are returning 
to school. 

After high school, Rodger attended col- 
lege. 

“I went to Macalester, where I found my- 
self, happiness, and a husband,” she said of 
Macalester College, located in Minnesota, 
where she earned her bachelor’s degree in 
education and Spanish. 

Immediately after college, she taught Span- 
ish at a mostly black high school for two 
years. 

At that time she moved to New York with 
her husband, David, who was finishing his 
master’s degree. 

In New York, she taught Spanish at a 
private high school. 

She earned her own master’s degree at the 
University of Lowell after she and her hus- 
band had moved to Andover, where they have 
lived since 1971. 

She was raising two young children at the 
time and working in the Lawrence school 
system. 

Her two daughters, Amy and Katie, are 
both college students themselves now. Katie, 
21, is a senior at U.C. San Diego, and plans to 
attend graduate school there. Amy, 18, is a 
freshman at Wheelock college. 

Rodger is completing her doctorate in 
language arts and literacy, and hopes to have 
her dissertation completed by 1998. 

Her dissertation is taking her a long time, 


don’t meet NECC’s entrance requirement. 

In order to attend NECC, you must hold 
either a high school diploma or a GED. 

Rodger would like to see that restriction 
changed so that the college can serve a larger 
part of the community in which it is located. 

“In Lawrence, there are a high number of 
low-educated adults,” she said, explaining 
why this issue is important to the school’s 
future. 

She feels that Hartleb will work well with 
her on this issue. 

“He’s saying things that I want to hear, 
because I’ve always been focused on these 
underprivileged people.” 

Rodger feels that her job already extends 
into Lawrence. 

“The job involves a lot of work in the 
community. I probably spend 50-60 percent 
of my time out in the community. You find 
that you’re speaking for the college in a lot of 
ways,” she said. 

Another area that Rodger would like to 
improve is the ESL programs. 

The current system used for teaching ESL 
assumes that the student has a basic knowl- 
edge of language and grammar. 

This is not always practical when working 
with people who come from poor, immigrant 
nations with low literacy rates. 

“If you’re not literate in your own lan- 
guage, you don’t know what a verb is,” she 
said. 

“When you take all that-into consider- 
ation, there’s a lot of work to be done here if 
you want to serve the adults.” 2 j 

Still, with Hartleb’s: cooperation, Rodger 
sees the college moving in a more inclusive 
direction in the near future, one which will 
serve the needs of a severely under-educated 
community. 


she said, because she is not taking a leave of 
absence to work on it. Instead she is continu- 
ing in her full capacity at the college while 
finishing the degree. 

She also served as the bilingual liaison 
between the Lawrence school administra- 
tion and its Spanish-speaking students. 

During this time, her husband was work- 
ing as director of the International Institute 
in Lawrence, an organization that works 
with immigrants, helping them find jobs, 
learn English and get settled in a new cul- 
ture. 

They decided to share the position, and 
that worked for about six months. 

Then her husband decided to leave to 
focus on his antique book business. Today he 
teaches part-time at NECC’s Lawrence cam- 
pus, and owns and operates a rare and out-of 
print bookstore in Andover. 

After he left the International Institute, 
Rodger remained director for over three years 
before leaving that position to direct the 
Lawrence project for NECC. 

By that time, her skills and background fit 
right into her new job. 

“I already had a background in working 
with the community, so I was able to take a 
lot of what I knew and apply it to the Lawrence 
model,” she said. 

Although she has never taught at the 
college level, she does run workshops and 
seminars. 

Rodger enjoys her job as director. 

“I could stay doing this forever,” she said. 

She is excited about having been named 
dean, largely because of what it means to the 
campus. 

“I think it’s just going to make it a richer 
place,” she said. “It will be more reflective of 
the community here, while at the same time 
retaining the great programs we have.” 

Other faculty are glad to see Rodger’s 
work at the campus recognized. 

“Kathy is a natural leader, not just a boss, 
and I think everyone feels like she really 


REAChuny Out 


lot more pre college aa 
work. I want to try to” 
find some funding that 


e will allow us to. do that 
in a much more yee 


Hartleb said he was glad that NECC has a 
campus in Lawrence. 

I’m real happy we have it (the Lawrence 
campus), he said. “I thinkit’s one ofthe areas 
where NECC really is making a difference.” 

~ Hartleb also sees the college having more 


-of-an impact-with'the community. 


“I want to have a greater presence in 
Lawrence than we have had,” he said. 


artleb names Rodger dean of Lawrence campus 


deserves it,” said Mark Palermo, ESL profes- 
sor. 

“She’s the best; she’s just excellent,” 
Cassamelli said. “Here at the Lawrence cam- 
pus, we’re happy just because of her.” 

Joe Rizzo, a Lawrence campus faculty 
member, agrees. 

“Lawrence campus is the way it is be- 
cause of her. She’s a wonderful person. Her 
personality permeates the whole place,” he 
said. 

“She’s such a pleasure to work with. There’s 
no words to describe,” said Paula Rancorbo, 
a member of the office staff who has worked 
with Rodger for the last three and a half 
years. 

Rodger was recently awarded a Common- 
wealth Citation for Outstanding Employee of 
1996, an award she was nominated for by her 
staff. 

Students also praised Rodger. 

“Bien Bueno,” said Emma Lugo, a Spanish- 
speaking student. “She’s always willing to go 
out of her way to help to resolve the prob- 
lem.” 

At a surprise party held to congratulate 
Rodger on being named dean, Alex Boch, a 
70-year-old ESL instructor, passed out a song 
he had written for her. 

The faculty all sang along joyously while 
Palermo accompanied on acoustic guitar, 
and Boch danced and,conducted. 

Here’s to Kathy 

(sung to the tune of Battle Hymn) 

Here’s to Kathy Rodger 

Who we're proud to have as dean 

Long may you reign in.Lawrence as our 

academic queen 

You juggle staff and budgets 

And the cuts from William Weld 

Your ground you've always held 

Here’s to Kathy 

Our new leader 

Catalina we're for you 

Here’s to Kathy our new leader 

We love and honor you 
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@ NECC’s presence in 
Lawrence has grown 
over 12 years 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
Special Assignment Reporter 


en Mary Wilson, dean of devel- 
opment, walked into the build- 
ing now called the Lawrence cam- 


pus for the first time, she cried. 

For Wilson and many others, the dona- 
tion of an unused building on Franklin 
Street by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany in spring 1991 was cause for celebra- 
tion. 

“I remember feeling that this was a gift 
from heaven,” Wilson said. “It came from 
nowhere, and met our specifications ex- 
actly.” 

Plans for an NECC campus in Lawrence 
began in the early 70s, but Wilson’s in- 
volvement started in 1984. As director of 
development, and later assistant to the 
president, she was responsible for coordi- 
nation of planning efforts for the college. 

Since the early ’70s, the college offered 
basic courses at Lawrence High School. An 
NECC extension center was also housed at 
various locations in the city. 

In 1976, the college joined forces with 
the Lawrence Department of Training and 
Manpower Development to provide skill 
training programs. 

According to John Peroni, dean of con- 
tinuing education, the college was commit- 
ted to Lawrence because so: many of its 
students went from there to Haverhill. 

“In those days, the college was only 
interested in simply offering classes in 
Lawrence,” Peroni said. “But I don’t recall 
thinking we should have a campus there.” 

In 1982, NECC joined Bradford College, 
Merrimack College and the. University of 
Lowell to launch a program called the 
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NECC/Lawrence 
Taking a Closer Look 


Part One in a Two-Part Series 
Lawrence Project. Its goal was to provide 
educational and training opportunities to 
the city’s disadvantaged residents. The 
project’s director was Nuncio DiMarco, as- 
sistant registrar at the college. 

“The college hadn't given very serious 
thought to establishing a campus in 
Lawrence then,” he said. “At the time, the 
right chemistry was not in place.” 

It took the Lawrence riots of 1984 to 
hasten the plans. The civil unrest that 
erupted at the corner of Lowell and Oxford 
streets that summer changed the relation- 
ship between the college and city dramati- 
cally. 

On Aug. 8 and 9, rioting broke out be- 
tween several Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
residents in the Tower Hill section of 
Lawrence. It resulted in injuries and arrests 
and brought national attention to the city 
plagued by unemployment and crime. 

Since Lawrence was the only city in the 
Commonwealth without a public college, 
many hoped that providing an education 
would remedy the situation. 

For Peroni, the disturbances provided 
the college with an opportunity to consider 
what future role it could play in the com- 
munity. 

“I think it just focused on what the 
college could do and what the college should 
do,” he said. 

“The tremendous growth of the minor- 
ity population in Lawrence clearly sent a 
message to the college,” Peroni said. “And 
we elected to take that message seriously.” 

Wendy Shaffer, assistant dean of institu- 
tional advancement, called the Lawrence 
riot the turning point in the development 
of the Lawrence campus. 

According to Shaffer, the Board of Re- 
gents, now known as the Board of Higher 
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In the early days 


File photo 


AS NEW as the building, NECC’s ESL class meets in the donated campus. 


Education, called upon President Dimitry 
to help heal the city in the riot’s aftermath. 
Dimitry agreed, and the many members 
of the college administration and faculty 
joined him. Schaffer was asked to write a 
proposal explaining what role the college 
could play. : 

Within days of the riot, the proposal, 
titled the Lawrence Education and Employ- 
ment Project, was finished. The project was 
funded by the Regents for a nine month 
period, and occupied the third floor of the 
Lawrence Public Library. The LEEP programs 
were made available to any adult. 

A progress report prepared by the col- 
lege in 1986 detailed the success of the LEEP 
program. It is an example of a community 
college program designed in response to 
the particular needs of its area, the report 
said. Furthermore, it stated that over 2,500 


adults from Lawrence and the surrounding 


area had completed 
forms requesting educa- 
tional and employment 
services. 

“We wanted to find 
out what the educational 
needs were,” Shaffer said. 
“And then offer some 
kind of training or offer 
referrals.” 

Those statistics com- 
piled by LEEP gave the 
college a better idea 
about the needs of those 
in the community and 
how they could be met. 

“To date, approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the 
adults who have enrolled 
in programs and services 
are Hispanic, 12 percent 
Southeast Asian, and 3 
percent comprise other 
nationalities as well as 
those who are native 
speakers of English,” she 
said. 

“Over half are em- 
ployed in entry-level, 
dead-end jobs and are 
intent on bringing their 
education and English 
levels up to standards 
that will allow them to 
access better employ- 
ment and provide a bet- 
ter lifestyle for them- 
selves and their families.” 

While the LEEP pro- 
gram continued to oper- 
ate successfully under 
the direction of the col- 
lege, plans to locate a 
permanent NECC cam- 
pus in Lawrence began. 

By 1984, the plan was 
to get the LEEP program 
off the ground and in 
1987, efforts were under- 
way to consolidate the 
college’s satellite pro- 
grams, Wilson said. 

“Lawrence is a com- 
munity with unique 
needs, and the Haverhill 


campus at that point was not able to meet 
them,” Wilson said. 

A report titled Capital Planning 
for Higher Education was prepared by the 
college. It reads: 

“On the surface, what we have is a 
tremendous success story. However, what 
is being accomplished is necessarily being 
done in a fragmented and inefficient man- 
ner, one which ultimately, will not bear up 
under the accreditation requirements of 
the New England Association of Schools 
and Colleges...” 

Of the many important issues raised by 
the report, lack of a central location meant 
that academic support services such as a 
library could not be offered. 

Without its own facility, the college ques- 
tioned whether the level of services could 
be maintained. 

“The more the college exerts itself to 
serve the populations, the more it becomes 
aware of its inability to fully provide the 
adequate level of supportive services neces- 
sary if it doesn’t also have an equally ad- 
equate physical environment, “ the report 
said. 

Finding a permanent location for a 
Lawrence campus intensified under the 
direction of John R. Dimitry, former NECC 
president. To make it a reality, Dimitry 
enlisted support from many different people 
and places. 

Ironically, the college continued to de- 
velop intensive plans for the Lawrence cam- 
pus even though it didn’t exist. 

In March, 1991, the hard work paid off 
when the Prudential Insurance Company 
donated its vacant building to the school. 

Not only was the building centrally lo- 
cated, but had a secure parking lot and 
more than 65,000 square feet. 

“After years of planning and budget 
requests and committee reports, we were 
ready,” Wilson said. 

Acombination of factors made the build- 
ing an ideal campus location, Wilson said. 

“Everything we wanted the building to 
be; it fit,” she said. “You couldn’t help but 
have a bit of a tingle in your spine.” 

Though many were surprised by 
Prudential’s donation, Peroni said the col- 
lege vigorous pursuit of a location would 
have continued. What surprised him was 
the timeliness of the gift. 

“I’m not sure it would have happened in 
our lifetime,” Peroni said, “unless someone 
else decided to donate space.” 

The man responsible for the donation 
was Ignatious Cataldo, Peroni said. 

“He was a Prudential vice president that 
came from Lawrence, and he never forgot 
his roots.” 

Peroni said there was generous accep- 
tance of the donated building by the college 
community, but concerns arose nonethe- 
less. 

Some of the issues shared by some fac- 
ulty, staff and administrators were eco- 
nomic. Specifically, many wondered if the 
new building would drain resources from 
the Haverhill campus. 

“On one hand, you could say it was a 
drain on the resources,” Peroni said. “But 
on the other hand, the college would be 


_ enhanced by it.” i 
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Reaching for the sky 
with rock climbers 


@ Excitement and 
challenge are the key 
attractions of this sport 


BY EILEEN REED 
Staff Reporter 


& Wilson would like to teach us 
how to climb a wall, scale a cliff, and 
even hang upside down from the 
ceiling like Spiderman. He would like to see 
us bitten by the same bug that bit him: not 
a radioactive spider, but the thrill of rock 
climbing. 

Sign up for Wilson’s one-credit course in 
October and you could be looking like Spidey 
by the end of the eight weeks or maybe 
sooner. 

Wilson, the physical director of the 
Lawrence YMCA, says the ability to climb is 
innate. 

“No one has to teach a child how to climb 
a tree. People take to this sport very natu- 
rally,” Wilson said. 

“I do it for the adrenaline rush, the 
physical challenge, and the sense of accom- 
plishment of doing something difficult,” he 
said. 

His favorite spot to rock climb is Cathe- 
dral Ledge in North Conway, N.H. where the 
cliffs are between 300 and 800 feet. 

Wilson began climbing while he was in 
high school. He and his friends would go to 
Denrock Park, not far from the YMCA, 
which has.a cliff of 30 feet. 

He said that they continually took on 
more difficult challenges. That was 15 Years 
ago. 

“Some people have to work for a living. 

_I get to teach people rock climbing and 
other adventure sports,” he said. 

Wilson has been doing what he loves for 
five years since graduating from Spring- 
field College with a bachelor’s degree in 
secondary and elementary physical educa- 
tion. 

When he takes vacations from the “Y”, 
he teaches rock climbing for a private com- 
pany, Trailmark, and for North Andover 
and Andover Youth Services. 

He also teaches mountain biking, back- 
packing, canoeing, and mountaineering. 

Wilson uses a Hewlett-Packard computer 
in his office as a teaching tool for his class. 

He can show students different posi- 
tions for their feet, pieces of equipment, 
how to use the equipment, terminology, 
and lots more using the CD-ROM. 

Wilson said he can teach students all the 
skills needed for beginning rock climbing 
on the two indoor walls at the “Y”. 

One of the walls he uses is part,of the 
stone foundation for the five story building. 

It has nooks and crevices for toes and 
hands. Students practice moving left to 
right only a foot or two off the ground with 
someone else spotting them. 

The other wall was made from lumber 
recycled from the expansion of the fitness 
center. It covers a section of the gym wall 
and ceiling. Holes for hands and toes made 


For The Feeling 


“I do it for the 
adrenaline rush, the 
physical challenge, 
and the sense of 


accomplishment of 
doing something 
difficult.” 


Craig Wilson 


from a fiberglass and plastic mixture are 
fastened to the board at different intervals. 

During the class students use a harness 
and a top rope (hangs from the top down) 
system to protect them from a fall. Wilson 
said that the real skill in learning to rock 
climb is in how to belay, or set up the ropes 
to prevent falls, and how to anchor. 

The sport comes with its own special 
equipment and language. Basic equipment 
for a beginner consists of a harness, rope 
and some carabiners (pronounced 
carabeaners), clips that the rope goes 
through. The caribiners are attached to 
anchors in the rock. 

Those snug-fitting sticky-soled shoes that 
give you the real Spiderman feeling can 
wait, according to Wilson, 

“They cost between $120 and $150 and 
can’t be used for anything but climbing. 
You can rent some equipment when you 
start out, but you can’t rent rope. You can’t 
rent gear; that’s part of your lifesaving 
system,” he said. 

Advanced climbers can easily invest 
$2,000 or $3,000 in gear. 

Anchors for easy climbs can be trees or 
large boulders. 

More advanced climbers need to pur- 
chase 20 or so “friends,” for $50 to $70 each. 
These camming devices are expandable 
anchors that are jammed into a crevice in 
the rock. 

This rock protection includes nuts, bolts, 
and other tri-cams. Some devices are irre- 
trievable and leaving these behind in the 
rock can increase your costs. Wilson is 
talking about climbs of a thousand feet 
where an anchor is placed every 6 or 7 feet. 

Scott Donaldson, a former student and 
fellow climber, teaches with Wilson. Un- 
married, he joked he couldn’t afford to rock 
climb and have a family. His experience 
with the sport is similar to Wilson’s in that 
he found it easy to get hooked, too. 

“I was a member of the “Y” and took a 
class and got hooked,” Donaldson said. “I 
love the challenge and the sense of accom- 
plishment. I’m afraid of falling, but if you 
do.it right, you don’t fall.” 

He hasn’t had a fall yet. 

“There’s a misconception out there that 
this is a dangerous sport - though it can be 
if not done properly. We haven’t had any 
injuries in the three years I’ve been teach- 
ing,” Wilson said, “We've had more injuries 
in the basketball program.” 

Wilson said that most accidents happen 
when climbers lack a respect for the height, 
feel invincible and don’t use protection 
(anchoring devices that go into the rocks). 

“I’m afraid of heights so I have a respect 
for the height,” he said. “I have a book on all 
of the rock climbing accidents in North 
American that I use as a teaching tool. It 
explains what can happen, how mistakes 
are made. Some are obvious, stupid mis- 
takes and some are pure accidents. There’s 
nothing you can do when half the cliff 
crumbles away.” 

“Overall, it’s a relatively safe sport. You 
can climb for years and years and be very 
safe. But you have to be aware what the 
consequences would be,” he said. 

In the last five years, Wilson has seen a 
huge increase in climbers. Equipment has 
become cheaper, and prime locations are 
more accessible. 

“There are an abundance of climbers. 
Some that are qualified and some that are 
not,” Wilson said. 

He explained that there are two kinds of 
rock climbing. 

Top roping is done on a relatively low 
cliff. The people climb up to the top, set up 
anchors and ropes, go back down and climb 
up. 

Lead climbing can be done two ways: 
traditional or the newest way, sport climb- 
ing. 

In the traditional method, the first per- 
son places the anchor and the last person 
retrieves it. In sport climbing a bolt is 
drilled into the rock and left there. 

“That is not technically as demanding as 
the other way,” he said. 


There are two problems with this 


method, he said. It leaves the rock dam- 


aged, and less experienced people are able 


Features 


to climb higher and don’t have background 
information or techniques to get them out 
of some potentially dangerous situations. 

He said that these people can’t recognize 
if a bolt is good or not and they are also 
climbing above their ability and that is 
when accidents happen. 

The classes he teaches for the college 
don’t cover self-rescue techniques. Those 
are covered in advanced classes. 

There is controversy over the use of 
leaving bolts in the stone. 

“If you go out in the wilderness, you 
expect to see wilderness. You don’t expect 
to see metal every five feet in the rock. It 
also doesn’t leave much to the imagination. 
It’s like doing a crossword puzzle where 
someone has filled in all the words across 
and has just left the downs to do,” Wilson 
said 

Rock climbing is often compared to other 
games with a mental challenge. 

In an article in Esquire last year, author 
Thomas Beller said that the strategy in- 
volved contemplating the rext move for 
hand or foot re- 
minded him of 
Twister or 
chess. 

Wilkson 
agreed. A nov- 
ice looks at the 
wall or cliff, 
thinks about 
the first move, 
makes it and 
then stops. to 


Going up! 

C. Wilson photo 
ROCK CLIMBING 
drives people to new 
heights. This hobby 
can be fulfilling, but 
expensive. 


Wilson is busy doing a lot of rock climb- 
ing with all of his classes. He is very active 
teaching canoeing, backpacking and run- 
ning other classes. 

He finds it ironic that he is in charge of 
the newly renovated fitness center outside 
of his office door and never has time to use 
it. He has plans to turn a former squash 
court into a climbing area. 

As physical director he is in charge of all 
of the adult programs, the gym, the aerobic 
programs, and all of the adventure pro- 
grams. He also produces all of the bro- 
chures for the “Y”. 

Both he and Donaldson say that they 
enjoy teaching the children rock climbing. 
Wilson said that the latest trend is for 
parents to take lessons with their children. 

Many of his classes at the “Y” have more 
children than adults. The kids get hooked, 
bring the parents, and then they an activity 
that the whole family can enjoy. 

Wilson and his wife have no children, 
but he has lots of nieces and nephews to 
take climbing. 


Less than 90 Days 
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think about the 
next. 

An interme- 
diate-level per- 
son makes a 
few moves then 
reevaluates. 
The master has 


every move fig-- 


ured out before 
he even begins. 

To begin a 
class a person 
does not have 
to be in top 
physical condi- 
tion, he said. 
“But, obviously, 
you climb bet- 
ter if you’re in 
shape. Basic 
climbing is 


more tech- 
nique than 
muscles.” 

For more 


advanced 
climbing, fel- 
low climber 
Donaldson 
works out in a 
gym a few days 
a week or 
mountain bikes 
with Wilson if 
they’re not 
climbing. 
“You'd be 
sorry if you 
didn’t exercise 
a lot,” he said. 


If you're looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: es 
The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 
bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 
pus. 


Ticket Prices: 


$1 one way 

$9 for a book of 10 Ride Tickets - good for any |0 rides any time 

$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 

$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 
month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 
Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 


If your school | A monthly MVRTA 
trip is 4 bus pass is $27 


$243/school year 


The cost to operate a car 
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$639/ | $733.5/ | $907.5/ 
ear ear ear 
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30 miles round $1917/| $2200.54 $2722.5/ 
trip $243/school year year | year year 


Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 cylinder car; 48.9 cents per mile for a 6 
cylinder car; and 60.5 cents per mile for an 8 cylinder car. Price of gasoline used in the AAA esumates was $1.22 per 
gallon. Annual fgures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks). 


For more information call 508-469-1254 
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Drummer busted 
Jes “Jimmy” Chamberlin, fired 


as drummer for the rock band 
mashing Pumpkins after the 
group’s keyboardist died from a drug 
overdose, pleaded guilty Tuesday to 
disorderly conduct. 

Chamberlin, tieless in a dark blue 
suit, his jet-black hair spiked, pleaded 
guilty to the reduced charge before 
Criminal Court Judge Donna Recant 
as part of a deal in which he will 
undergo drug treatment. If 
Chamberlin successfully completes 
a rehabilitation program by Decem- 
ber, his court records will be sealed. 
Ifhe fails, he will serve 15 days in jail. 

Chamberlin, 32, of Chicago was 
arrested July 12 and charged with 
misdemeanor drug possession after 
Jonathan Melvoin, 34, of Croan Ridge, 
Vt., died of a heroin overdose at the 
Regency Hotel. He faced up to a year 
in jail if convicted on that charge. 

Police said Chamberlin and 
Melvoin injected heroin shortly af- 
ter arriving at the hotel late July 11. 
Melvoin collapsed around 3:30 a.m., 
and Chamberlin tried in vain to re- 
vive him before calling police. 

Smashing Pumpkins’ other three 
members —lead singer Billy Corgan, 
bass player D’Arcy Wretzky, and lead 
guitarist James Iha were staying at 
another hotel four blocks away. They 
were in town fora concert on July 14. 

Eight days after Melvoin’s death, 
the band released a statement say- 
ing they had “decided to sever our 
relationship with our friend and 
drummer, Jimmy Chamberlin.” The 
group had been together six years. 


= AP 
Gang member 
questioned in 


Shakur slaying 


A man wanted for questioning in 
the drive-by slaying of rapper 
Tupac Shakur was arrested in a 
roundup of 22 gang members before 
dawn Wednesday, police said. 

Orlando Anderson, arrested in 
suburban Lakewood, was to be ques- 
tioned by police from Las Vegas, where 
the gang-land style shooting took 
place Sept. 7. 

The sweep was aimed at gang 
members implicated in as many as a 
dozen shootings in the Compton area 
in which three people were killed, 
possibly in retaliation for Shakur’s 
slaying. 

Police ChiefHourie Taylor released 
few details about Anderson, saying 
only that he was in his early 20s and 
believed to be a gang member. No 
immediate charges were filed against 
Anderson in connection with Shakur’s 
slaying. 

“He was arrested exclusively for a 
homicide that happened in the city of 
Compton,” Taylor said, declining to 
give further details. 

Las Vegas officers, acting as ob- 
servers, joined the more than 300 
state, local and federal officers on the 
raids, but had not been seeking Ander- 
son for his questioning before the 
arrest. 

“We're not aware of this guy,” Las 
Vegas homicide Lt. Larry Spinosa said 
Wednesday. “We have no suspects at 
all.” 

Shakur, one of rap’s most success- 
ful and notorious singers, died a week 
after he was shot following a Mike 
Tyson boxing match. Marion ‘Suge’ 
Knight, the head of Shakur’s Death 
Row Records, was driving when an- 
other car pulled up and sprayed their 
car with gunfire. 

Taylor said the sweep.also netted 
19 handguns, seven rifles, about 
$17,000 in cash, two bulletproof vests 
and about two pounds each of meth- 
amphetamine, cocaine and mari- 


juana. 
— AP 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Dummies draw on successful past 


@ Crash Test Dummies’ 
new release explores 
new sounds, and finds 
SUCCESS 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Ass’t News Editor 


¢ rash Test Dummies’ experiment with 
a harder-rock, more guitar-driven 
style is a success, as shown on its 
third release, A Worm’s Life. 

Two songs from A Worm’s Life, Overachiev- 
ers and He Liked To Feel It can already be heard 
on many Boston-area radio stations. 

Overachievers is the album’s first track, 
which follows the format of their previous 
album, God Shuffled His Feet. 

Overachievers opens with an anecdote with 
people asking God questions about their 
lives. These questions are used to relay 
messages to the listener. The main message 
in this song is to slow down and appreciate 
your lot in life and don’t ask for everything, 
because you just may receive it. 

This is a popular theme with C.T. Dum- 
mies. Many of their songs involve lessons 
through metaphorical stories and hilarious 
comparisons relating to our everyday lives. 

The most noticeable change with many 
of their new songs, including Overachievers, 
is their new music style. 

Many songs on this album put more 
emphasis on the guitar, giving the band a 
new, harder-rock sound. 

In past albums, both the bass guitar and 
drums have shared the spotlight, giving the 
group a unique sound. Of course, lead vo- 
calist Brad Roberts does have a voice that 


will always be cathe any other band. After 


all, how many other bands have a lead 
singer who sounds as if he has something 
stuck in his throat, and still manage to 
sound great. 

He liked To Feel, the album’s second track, 
is another perfect example of the Dummies 
new, harder sound. The song opens with a 
lead guitar solo that reoccurs throughout 
the chorus, another new style for the band. 

This song tells a story of a young boy and 
how he likes to pull out his loose teeth. His 
methods range from tying a string to his 
tooth and toa doorknob then slamming the 
door shut, to tying the other end to his dog 
and letting the dog run off with his tooth: 
The point this song is trying to make is not 
clear, but the lyrics are still amusing. 

Despite the many changes this band has 
apparently made over the past couple of 
years, some songs on this album make C.T. 
Dummies the same great band it always 
was. 


A Worm’s Life’s seventh track 
titled, I’m Outlived By That Thing, is 
classic Crash Test Dummies. The 
introduction includes a simple 
acoustic guitar riffand Roberts sing- 
ing in the first person, which is a 
common theme for him. 

He sings of such things as his 
paperweight outliving him, even 
though it’s in a landfill. What this 
song is trying to say is anybody’s 
guess, but nobody will be able to 
argue it doesn’t sound like their 
great older work. 

Despite the harder sound the 
band has acquired and the odder 
lyrics they have adopted in many of 
their songs, their newest album is 
still very good, but it just may take a few 
listens to become familiar with it and be 
able to say it’s a great sounding album. 

After all, Mmm Mmm Mmm Mmm was out 
for months before it was completely over- 
played and beaten to death by radio sta- 
tions. 

Who knows, maybe A Wonm’s Life will 
become a request in your life. 


Observer Stars 


*«%* 1/2 for the Crash 
Test Dummies’ 
exploration into new 


material on their third 
album, ‘A Worms Life.’ 


Don't miss Nirvana’s second coming 


®@ Grunge kings live 
again in their excellent 
new release comprised 
of live takes spanning 
through their prime 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Ass’t News Editor 


second-coming of a grunge legend. 

The band, which led the way for the 
alternative age, has just released a compila- 
tion of live tracks that will boost your 
adrenaline level and leave you screaming, 
“Damn, they’re good!” 

This collection of live tracks, titled, From 
The Muddy Banks Of The Wishkah, captures the 
essence of the late thrash legend, Kurt 
Cobain. 

All 17 songs on this album are complete 
masterpieces, full of emotion and energy. 

The first track, simply titled Intro., is a 
50-second bass solo accompanied by several 
aggressive screams that could easily be 
mistaken for war cries. This is definitely a 
fitting introduction, which fully sets the 
mood for the coming 53 minutes of pure 
rage and talent. 

Only four songs from their previous and 
most popular album Nevermind, can be heard 
on this album—Breed, Polly, Lithium and the 
hallmark, Smells Like Teen Spirit. To true 
Nirvana fans, this is a good indication of the 
album’s superiority, since some of their 
better work is found in older releases. 

Geffen records and the remaining 
bandmembers, Krist Novoselic and Dave 
Grohl did a commendable job honoring 
Cobain’s memory while producing an al- 
bum that sounds original. 

Despite the fact these songs can be heard 
on other Nirvana releases, every track has a 
different style and feeling than those re- 
corded elsewhere. Even the overplayed Smells 
Like Teen Spirit, which MTV and the radio 
stations beat to death, sounds new and 
fresh. The introduction has a tempo about 
twice the original speed accompanied by a 
roaring crowd of people who can obviously 
recognize great music. 

If someone were to ask, “what is Nir- 
vana,” a perfect response would be Aneu- 


E or all of you Nirvana fans, this is it, the 


Observer Stars 


kkk for Nirvana’s 
new live release, ‘From 
The Muddy Banks of 


the Wishkah,’ showcas- 
ing the leaders of ’90s 
alternative rock. 


rysm, - the title for the fourth song recorded 
live in Reading, England in ’92. The piece 
opens with a simple rhythm guitar riff 
which rollercoasters to a loud thrashing 
exhibit of anger and distrust, a common 
theme for Nirvana when you can find one. 

To say that Negative Creep is “ a song that 
totally rocks,” is an understatement. An 
earpiercing screech of gui- 
tar feedback starts the song, 
which starts fast and cul- 
minates to a speed hardly 
recognizable as multiple 
notes. This is a feature 
which no other band can 
pull off and still sound 
amazing. 


MIRVM 
he 


The only lyrics audible [ee wv i, 


od 


enough to decipher are ns 


aw 


“Daddy’s little girl ain’t a 


FROM THE MUQDY BANKS OF THE WISHKAH 


"GLOW IN THE DARK BOWLING" 


Something Different For Saturday Nights 
The Newest Rage is Coming to Haverhill Only at Pilgrim Lanes! 


Saturday Nights 9:30 - Midnight 


Reserve Your Lanes Today! 


PILGRIM LANES 372-5802 


girl no more” and “Negative Creep.” Other 
than that, he could just be screaming. But 
give the guy some credit; he remembered 
the song had a name and he used it. 

Even Polly, which is known as Nirvana’s 
slow, melodic song, has not only been modi- 
fied, but rebuilt. The familiar acoustic toe- 
tapping tune has been replaced with loud 
metal sound with a faster speed and a 
kickin’ drum beat. 

When Cobain sang this song he screamed 
the lyrics at the tops of his lungs, a definite 
change from Nevermind’s soft and quiet ver- 
sion. Something about the easily imagin- 
able picture of Cobain thrashing his head 
and jumping around while singing Polly 
changes the nature of this song. 

From The Muddy Banks Of The Wishkah is 
grunge at its best, a pretty strong statement 
since Nirvana, which was the founding 
father of alternative grunge music in the 
mainstream, has had plenty of competition 
over the past few years. 

’ If you are a fan of the 
wanna-be grunge garbage 
that permeates the radio 
waves daily, buy this album 
and experience real alter- 
native rock. 

Who knows, maybe you 
may even realize Kurt 
Cobain is the real grunge 
god and trade your Euro- 
Sy, pean big toe boots for a pair 
of black Chucks. 


Special €ffects Lighting 
Music & Fun For All Ages 
Glowing Lanes ' 
See Yourself Bowl 
Prizes 


Starting October 12, 1996 
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That thing Hanks does 


@ ‘That Thing You Do!’ 
strikes wrong chord in 
Hanks’ directorial debut 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ith Tom Hanks’ impressive film 
career, one might think direct 
ing would come naturally to him. 


However, as That Thing You Do! shows, it 
doesn’t. 

Hanks’ fictual tale of the fast rise and 
faster fall of the Wonders, a ’60s rock band, 
is often awkward and uninspiring. 

What started as a good idea soon falls 
short. The film tries too hard to get laughs 
and ends up settling for a few chuckles and, 
unfortunately, some frowns. 

Hanks’ technical credentials are in ques- 
tion because the transitions between scenes 
are rigid and too mechanical for what is 
supposed to be a light-hearted comedy. 

At best, it gives a realistic account of the 
studio manipulation and money-hungry 
businessmen of the record industry during 
that period. 

Also saving the film is the impressive 
pseudo-vintage soundtrack, featuring all 
original compositions written especially for 
the film. But by the end, you won't ever 
want to hear the Wonders’ only hit, That 
Thing You Do!, again. 

The film opens in the small town of Erie 
Pa., where four young musicians start on 
their rise to fame with the addition of new 
drummer, Guy Patterson, played by Tom 
Everett Scott. 

With the local success they have with 
the track, That Thing You Do!, the Wonders 
find themselves with a manager, a record 
label and a top 10 Billboard hit. 

Once they make it to the top, however, 
the success begins to tear the band apart. 
The bass player, played by Ethan Embry, 
unexplainably disappears from the band to 
pursue a dream of joining the marines. 
Jimmy soon quits because of creative differ- 
ences with the manager, leaving the band 
as a “one-hit wonder.” 

Most ofthe actors’ screen presence seems 
choppy, almost as ifthey are trying too hard 


It’s only rock ’n’ roll 


Photo courtesy of 20th Century Fox 


THE WONDERS in Tom Hanks’ new film, ‘That Thing You Do!’ a fictional tale of a 60s rock band’s rise to fame. 


Movie Review 


to act. Liv Tyler’s supporting role as Faye, 
girlfriend of The Wonders leader, Jimmy, 
doesn’t help much. She plays a small role 
for the majority of the picture, but by the 
end of the film, she’s treated like a main 
character for no apparent reason. 

The film does have a few lighthearted 
moments, however, mostly from the air- 
headed antics of lead guitar player Lenny, 
played by Steve Zahn. 

His woman-chasing role and smug de- 
meanor offers most of the film’s bright 
spots. 

Hanks tries to draw laughs as the man- 
ager by continually molding the band into 


a studio incarnation, but his role doesn’t 

come across as funny. It seems as if he had 

trouble developing and directing his char- 
_ acters’ roles. 

What started as a rock ’n’ roll story 
somehow strays off track into a love story 
between Guy and Faye, and that is where 
the movie ends. 

With the credits, we learn the subse- 
quent history of each band member, but 
that only raises more questions, like why 
was Guy’s future as a jazz drummer com- 
pletely ignored? 

Nonetheless, Hanks has created a semi- 
enjoyable farce, and if he continues direct- 
ing , he must pay more attention to content 
and not just filler. 


‘Observer’ Stars 


* * For Tom Hanks’ 
new film and directorial 
debut, ‘That Thing You 
Do!’ starring Johnathon 
Schaech, Liv Tyler, Ethan 
Embry, Tom Everett 
Scott and Steve Zahn. 


Classifieds 


MUSIC FOR SALE!! 

We have all of your favorite 
buried treasures from the past 
few years! Artists like Milli Vanilli, 
SWV, Ahmad and the Pet Shop 
Boys. We have Bobby Brown and 
his darling diva Whitney Houston. 
Check out Boston area acts like 
Aerosmith, Bell Biv DeVoe and 
Johnny Gill. Give me a call at 462- 
6493, ask for Hip Cat. 


DISCOUNT CD'S 
& CASSETTES 


POSTERS, T-SHIRTS & 
IMPORTED DISCS 


WE PAY TOP DOLLAR 
FOR USED CD'S, RECORDS & 
CASSETTES 


78 STATE STREET 
NEWBURYPORT, MA 


508 / 465-0005 | 


Be 


MODELER’S JUNCTION 
88 Lowell Street, RT 113 
Methuen, MA. 01844 USA 
(508) 683-0885 
Wayne R. Gebhardt, Owner 


we 


_HARBORFRAMES 


DO-IT-YOURSELF & CUSTOM FRAMING 


17 GREEN STREET 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 01950 


465-9494 


KATHRYN H. MUSE 


DiBurro’s 
CATERING SERVICE 
... 1S looking for waitstaff and kitchen help!!! 

508 / 372-0441 or 508 / 372-8441 
Fax: 508 / 373-5972 


887 Boston Road 
Ward Hill, MA 01835 


CHRISTOPHER H. MUSE 


aUurantes 


Friendly's of Newburyport is currently hiring full and part-time 
waitstaff, full and part-time grill, and full and part-time fountain 
staff. Hours can be custom fit to your needs! 


No experience is necessary / we will train. If you are interested in 
a supervisory position, we can use you in our restaurant also. Call 
Jacqui or Andrea for an interview at 462-8480. 


aN 
Athletic Shoes & Apparel 


RICK 


YANKEE 
BAYKO'S 


RUNNER 


49 Pleasant Street 


«Newburyport, MA 01950 (508) 465-0977 


RésumésPlus__‘ 


Suite 300 508 794 5512 

800 Turnpike Street 

North Andover MA O1845 
*interviewing salary negotiating 


eletters/phone skills *job search techniques 


Mention this ad for student rates. 


—= 
hile 


| 


Matthew 
Connery 


Pearl Jam storms 
through Hartford 


echnological enhancement, 
Milli Vanilli flashbacks and dis- 
appointing performances by 
supposedly talented stars have 
plagued the music industry and fans 
everywhere. In the spirit of renewed 
faith, Pearl Jam took a few hours at 
The Meadows in Hartford to quell the 
fears of their followers. 

Over 25,000 fans packed the out- 
door arena on the lawn and in the 
seats and fought for their occasional 
but cherished glances at a boister- 
ous, yet powerful Eddie Vedder. 

The seemingly magical, aromatic 
delights of beer and pepper spray did 
not deter the fans from enjoying the 
25 songs in a nearly non-stop set. 

Arrests were kept in the 30’s, 
mostly for rowdy behavior in spo- 
radic mosh pits or at the front gate, 
where ticketless heathens rushed over 
the barricades into the awaiting arms 
of a security guard or two. 

One could easily think that mak- 
ing the trip to the show would only 
serve as an act of sheer lunacy. 

Not at all. 

Asullen Vedder walked out onto a 
dimly-lit stage to the incessant tap- 
ping of a bass drum and occasional 
strumming ofa chord with Long Road, 
off of the Merkinball release late last 
year. 

The show, running well over three 
hours, offered an in-depth view into 
the progression of the band’s four 
albums. 

All of the tracks represented well 
from each album, from Ten to their 
new one, No Code. Anthems like Cor- 
duroy and Alive were enough to ener- 
gize the crowd when necessary, while 
Black and Who We Are tamed the 25,000 
beasts in attendance. 

The band showed no disappoint- 
ments since its last trip through the 
area in April 1994, when the band 
played two shows at the Boston Gar- 
den and another one at the Orpheum. 

Even new drummer Jack Irons 
proved himself as a nice addition to 
the band. 

Vedder’s vocals showed a tremen- 
dous amount of perseverance, even 
through the screaming rants of Blood, 
Rearviewmirror and Last Exit. This pro- 
clivity for quality shows why the 
band remains one of the most popu- 
lar ones in music today. 

Vedder also stayed away from the 
tendencies of other bands to rile up a 
crowd, by asking them to settle down 
between songs when necessary. 

He also added offerings of advice, 
like making sure everyone registers 
to vote after the show, which I’m 
sure everyone did. 

The light rains before the show 
led for concert-goers to slide down 
the muddy section of the lawn with a 
beer in hand by the end of the event, 
which wrapped up on the ever-popu- 
lar Yellow Ledbetter, the band’s most 
prominent b-side track. 

Going to a concert can seem likea 
hassle. Exorbitant ticket prices and 
disappointing shows top the list of 
concert complaints. Pearl Jam solved 
both problems. 

Ticket prices were kept down by 
using an independent ticket service 
instead of Ticketmaster, and the band 
showed in Hartford that it will not 
disappoint. 


Next issue: Review of 
the new Irish film 
‘Michael Collins.’ 
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CAN BELIEVE IT/ ITS STREN- 
Uous ACTIVITY KEEPING YOUR 
GUT SUCKED IN FOR HOURS ON 


DOWN AT THE PUBLIC |{ YEAH/ IT WAS GETS 7 
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WORD! YOUR MAN 
AIN'T EVEN BEEN 
IN JAIL Yet’ 


YOU NEED A MAN WHO 
KNOWS “WHAT TIME 


KIDS DID, 
PAULINE: 


i 
AS 


BUT HAROLD, L DIDN'T 
MEET YOU UNTIL THE 
SUMMER OF ‘471! 


HONEY, REMEMBER YOU AND ME 
IN THE BACK SEAT OF MY DADS 
CHRYSLER IN THE SUMMER OF ‘46 7? 


i Sent APSO nc 
ROOM IN THE AUTUMN OF '96 FP 
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i. Playing At Local Theaters 


The Club Yellow Pages 


V Check out all the shows and con- _ 


ee The Ghost Seagal uses his standard martial arts 


And The Dark- moves and the same facial expression certs as they make their way through 
ness — Michael _ to carry himself through this mess. these different clubs and venues across 
Douglas and Val Wayans does no better, and his char- New England. 


e Avalon — 15 Lansdowne St., Bos- 
ton, (617) 262-2424 

e Mama Kin — 36 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, (617) 536-2100 

¢ The Rat — 528 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, (617) 536-2750 

e The Paradise — 967 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, (617) 351-2526 

e Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel — 239 
Westminster St., Providence , R.I. (401) 
272-5876 

e Axis — 13 Lansdowne St., Boston, 
(617) 262-2437 

e Bill’s Bar — 5 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, (617) 421-9678 

eTT the Bear’s Place — 10 Brookline 
St., Cambridge, (617) 492-0082 

¢ House Of Blues — 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge, (617) 491-BLUE 

e The Elvis Room — 142 & 143 
Congress St., Portsmouth N.H., (603) 


Kilmer play big 
game hunters 
called in to destroy to fierce lions who 
have been terrorizing Eastern Africa in 
1889. 

The film tries too hard to be sus- 
penseful, and the lead actors roles are 
stiff. Douglas’ fearless hunter role is 
static and hardly believable, and even a What sounds like a another exciting 
little embarrassing. thriller turns out bland and predict- 

The pair tries too hard, obtaining able. 
stereotypical male power roles that leave Some might find the racism topics a 
the audience unamused. little disturbing. The film tries too hard 

The action scenes are disrupted by to humanize Hackman’s role. 
changing plots and confusing imagery. Grisham’s act is getting old. It is 
Director Stephen Hopkins’ treatment of time he turned out something more 
this true story is highly exaggeratedand than a courtroom thriller, something 
just plain dumb. that’s been done too many times. * 1/2 

Overall this-tall tale falls flat. * 1/2 ¢ Feeling Minnesota — In the quirky 
out of four stars. spirit of Pulp Fiction, Fargo and Things To 

¢ That Thing You Do! — Tom Hanks Do In Denver When You’re Dead, Feeling 
jump into directing in this lukewarm Minnesota strives to achieve an alterna- 
production about a rock band in the _ tive, cult status, but instead of making 
60s, called the Wonders. a good movie, they make one so strange, 

Hanks has a grip on the sets andthe _it fails. 
overall theme, but he needs work on his Cameron Diaz and Keanu Reeves 
directorial skills and character develop- _ star as two characters who make little 
ment. sense. They spend the movie running 

Characters disappear withoutatrace, around Minnesota, getting in trouble 
scenes sloppily mesh into others, con- with their family, crime bosses and the 
fusing the audience. law. 

Despite its flaws it is still quite People coming back to life after get- 
watchable, if not foritscornylightheart- ting shot and buried make the film 
edness, then at least for its excellent bizarre, unpleasant and nearly- 
vintage sounding soundtrack. unwatchable. * 

Regardless, expect this to be a big hit; r b ¥ : 
just Hanks’ name on it guarantees it. 
kk 

¢ The Glimmer Man —This poorly done 
action/comedy flick is further proof that 
Steven Seagal is more than ready for 
retirement. 

Starring Seagal opposite Keenen Ivory 
Wayans, in basically a 48-Hours rehash. 
The two play cops drift about the picture 
throughout clichés and bad jokes. 


acter is obnoxious. Don’t waste your 
time. Better film can be found on a dirty 
windshield. * 

¢ The Chamber — In this latest adaption 
of a Grisham novel, Chris O’Donnell 
plays a fancy-pants young lawyer trying 
to keep Klansman Gene Hackman out 
of jail. 


436-9189 


¢ Johnny D’s — 17 Holland St., 
Sommerville, (617) 776-2004 

¢ The Middle East — 472 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, (617) 497 -0576 

e Man Ray — 967 Brookline St., 
Cambridge, (617) 864-0400 

¢ Alley Cat Lounge — 1 Boylston 
Place, Boston, (617) 351-2510 

¢ M-80 — 967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, (617) 562-8804 

¢ Hard Rock Cafe — 131 Clarendon 
St., Boston, (617) 353-1400 

¢ Club 3 — 608 Sommerville Ave., 
Somerville, (617) 623-9640 

¢ The Purple Shamrock — 1 Union 
St., Boston, (617) 227-2060 

¢ The Tam — 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline, (617) 277-0982 

¢ The Strand — 79 Washington St., 
Providence, R.I. (401) 272-0444 . 

¢ The Harp — 85 Causeway St., 
Boston, (617) 742-1010 

¢ The Attic — 107 R Union St., 
Newton Centre, (617) 964-6684 


VAL KILMER & Michael Douglas 
in ‘The Ghost And The Darkness.’ 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


A BAD DATE is 
someone who 
shows up wearing 
a Tweety Bird 


L DON'T Flt iN 
THE HIGHCHAIP 
ANYMORE . 
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Upcoming Shows 


V Check out these acts as they perform 
throughout New England. 

¢ See Soul Coughing and Jeremy Enigk 
at the Paradise on Oct. 16. Call (617) 931- 
2000 for tickets and info. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 16 you can see 
Slept, with Valentine Six and Impervo, at 
the Rat. This 19+ show starts at 9 p.m. 

¢ Gravity Kills will perform with Re- 
publica and Love In Reverse at the Middle 
East on Oct. 17. Call 864-EAST for tickets 
and info. 

¢ The Reggae act, Black Uhuru, will 
play a 21+ show at Mama Kin on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17. Tickets are $13.50 and $15.50 
and doors open at 7 p.m. Special guests, 
Dub Station, will open the show. 

¢ Porn Star will play with Bitter, D- 
con and Paint Peelers on Thursday, Oct. 
17 at the Rat. Doors open at 9 p.m. for 
this 19+ show. 

¢ Pooka Stew, Notary Public, Wide 
Iris and the Deliriants will perform an 
18+ show on Friday, Oct. 18 at TT the 
Bears. 

¢ The Rachel’s will perform with Rex 


and Victory At Sea at the Middle East 
Friday, Oct. 18. All tickets are $7 for this 
18+ event. 

¢ On Saturday, Oct. 19 you can see 
Jason and the Scorchers at Mama Kin. 
Tickets are $8.50 for this 21+ show. Doors 


open at 9 p.m. 

¢ See the unusual act, Women Of 
Sodom, when they play with Spacepussy 
and The Sugar Twins, Saturday, Oct. 19 
downstairs at The Middle East. Tickets 
are $8 for this 18+ show. Doors open at 
9 p.m. 

¢ Tribal Wisdom, Kilgore Smudge, 
Handsome, Scissorfight and Olde School 
will all be playing Saturday, Oct. 19 at 
the Rat. Doors open at 9 p.m. for this 19+ 
show. 

¢ The Brian Setzer Orchestra will 
perform their huge rockabilly sounds 
on Monday, Oct. 21 at the Paradise. 

¢ Face To Face will perform with The 
Suicide Machines on Wednesday, Oct. 23 
at the Paradise. 


SS ee 


oe 8 ae ew 


Tweety Bird 
tattoo. 


| WAS TALKIN’ BACK AT A REAL 
ANNOYIN’ COMMERCIAL AND | 
GOT A LITTLE CARRIED AWAY, 


¢ Check out De La Soul with Fishbone 
Oct. 24 at the Avalon. All tickets are $15 
for this 18+ show. 

¢ The Black Crowes will perform at 
the Orpheum Friday, Oct. 25 and Satur- 
day Oct. 26 at 7:30 p.m. All tickets are 
$23.50. 

¢ Marilyn Manson will perform Oct. 
26 at the Avalon in support of their new 
album, Anti-Christ Superstar. Call (617) 
931-2000 for tickets and more info. 

¢ Suzanne Vega will play at the Berklee 
Performance Arts Center on Oct. 27. Call 
(617) 931-2000 for tickets and more in- 
formation. 

e Evan Dando and his Lemonheads 
will perform Oct. 29 at the Avalon with 
special guest, Imperial Teen. All tickets 
are $15 for this 18+ show. 

¢ Luscious Jackson will perform on 
Oct. 31 in support of their new release, 
Fever In Fever Out, at the Middle East. 

¢ Catch The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
at their special Halloween show on Oct. 
31 at the Worcester Centrum at 7:30 
p.m. All tickets are $15 and the show is 
for all ages. Call (617) 931-2000 for tick- 
ets and info. 

¢ The Jon Spencer Blues Explosion 
will play on Oct. 31 at Lupo’s Heartbreak 
Hotel in Providence. The band is promot- 
ing their recently released new album, 
Now I Got Worry. 

¢ Type O Negative will perform their 
dreary sounds with special guest, Life Of 
Agony on Saturday, Nov. 2 at the Avalon. 
Tickets are $10.73 for this 18+ show. 

¢ The Smashing Pumpkins will per- 
form with Garbage Nov. 6 at the Worces- 
ter Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 for 
tickets and info. 

¢ Morphine will play a show on Nov. 
7 at the Avalon. Call TicketMaster for 
tickets and more information. 

¢ Catch Bruce Springsteen at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium on Nov. 14. 
Call (617) 931-2000 for tickets and info. 

e See The Who on Nov. 14 at the 
Worcester Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 
for information. Tickets are $45 and $55. 


SO NOW) LI HAVE To 
SIT IN THE Low 
CHAIR. / 
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PERSONAL 
INDURY 
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ARIES — Taking a chance really isn’t 
your style, but risking a lot will pay 
off ten-fold. 

TAURUS — Money problems have 
now subsided, but will start again 
soon. Save what you can or find your- 
self in prison. 

GEMINI — The opposite sex will 
have their eyes on you this week. Pick 
the one you want and hold that per- 
son dear. 

CANCER — Stop squeezing out the 
one who loves you. You'll find your- 
selfcold and alone before you know it 
if you don’t smarten up. 

LEO — Keeping your opinions to 
yourself this month will be as hard as 
not puking after eating a dozen raw 
eggs. If you stand up for your rights, 
you will lose your seat, so quiet down. 
Your opinion doesn’t count anyway. 

VIRGO — A killer is on the loose in 
your neighborhood. Beware of Hal- 
loween ghouls stumbling down shad- 
owy alleys. 

LIBRA — A family member needs 
your help, but won't say it. Keep an 
eye out for them. 

SCORPIO — You've never helped 
anyone who needs it. For once, help 
out the ones who can’t help them- 
selves. 

SAGITTARIUS — Your early zest 
for school has diminished to apathy. 
Pick up the pace or go back to high 
school. 

CAPRICORN — Stop rationalizing 
your actions. You’ve been so caught 
up in your arrogance, you’ve vindi- 
cated everyone. 

AQUARIUS — You need to realize 
your accomplishments even though 
you couldn’t reach your goals. Try to 
smile through your pain because 
plenty of good things lay around the 
corner. 

PISCES — Stand up for your rights 
at work in the weeks ahead. If you 
don’t, have fun pulling the knives 
from your back. 


Alternative rock 
1. Novocaine For The Soul: eels 
2. Down: 311 
3. What I Got: Sublime 
4. Burden In My Hand: Soundgarden 
5. E-Bow The Letter: R.E.M. 
6. I Was Wrong: Social Distortion 
7. King Of New Orleans: Better Than 
Ezra 
8. If It Makes You Happy: Sheryl Crow 
9. Ready To Go: Republica 
10. 6th Avenue Heartache: Wallflowers 


Singles 
1. Macarena (Bayside Boys Mix): Los 
Del Rio 
2. I Love You Always Forever: Donna 
Lewis 
3. It’s All Coming Back To Me Now: 
Celine Dion 
4. Twisted: Keith Sweat 
5. Where Do You Go: No Mercy 
6. Change The World (From Phenom- 
enon): Eric Clapton 
7. C’mon N’ Ride It (The Train): Quad 
City DJ’s 
8. Loungin: LL Cool J 
9. Your Makin’ Me High/Let It Flow: 
Toni Braxton 
10. Last Night: AZ Yet 


TV Ratings 
1. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
2. E.R.: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
3. Football: Cowboys Vs. Eagles: ABC, 
Monday, 9 p.m. 
4. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
9 p.m. 
5. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
6. Suddenly Susan: NBC, Thursday, 
9:30 p.m. 
7. Spin City: ABC, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
8. Country Music Assoc. Awards: CBS, 
Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
9. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday 
8:30 p.m. 
10. The X-Files: Fox, Friday, 9 p.m. 


- Movies c 
1. The First Wives Club: Paramount, 


Goldie Hawn 

2. The Glimmer Man: Warner Bros., 
Steven Seagal 

3. That Thing You Do!: 20th Century 
Fox, Tom Hanks 

4. D3: The Mighty Ducks: Walt Disney, 
Emilio Estevez 

5. Extreme Measures: Columbia, Hugh 
Grant 

6. 2 Days In The Valley: MGM, James 
Spader 

7. Last Man Standing: New Line, 
Bruce Willis 

8. Fly Away Home: Columbia, Anna 
Paquin 

9. Independence Day: 20th Century 
Fox, Will Smith 

10. Big Night: Samuel Goldwyn, 
Stanley Tucci 


Fiction 
1. Desperation: Stephen King, Viking 
2. The Regulators: Richard Bachman, 
Dutton 
3. The Deep End Of The Ocean: 
Jacquelyn Mitchard, Dutton 
4. Executive Orders: Tom Clancy, 
Putnam 
5. Jack & Jill: James Patterson, Brown 
6. To The Hilt: Dick Francis, Putnam 
7. The Celestine Prophecy: James 
Redfield, Warner 
8. The Runaway Jury: John Grisham, 
Doubleday 


Nonfiction 
1. Make The Connection: Bob Greene 
& Oprah Winfrey, Hyperion 
2. Men are From Mars, Women Are 
From Venus: John Gray, 
HarperCollins 
3. The Dilbert Principle: Scott Adams, 
HarperBusiness 
4. The Zone: Barry Sears with Bill 
Lawren, ReganBooks 
5. The Run Of His Life: The People Vs. 
0.J. Simpson: Jeffrey Toobin, Random 
House 
6. Unlimited Access: Gary Aldrich, 
Regnery 
7. Simple Abundance: Sarah Ban 
Breathnach, Warner 
8. Undaunted Courage: Stephen E. 
Ambrose, Simon & Schuster 
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@ Jay Leno’s new book 
filled with hilarious life 


stories, highlights one of 


TV’s leading comics 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


story of what can someday happen to 
your class clown. 

Andover’s pride and joy, Jay Leno, spins 
off 278 pages of hilarious stories ranging 
from his childhood pranks, through doing 
stand-up comedy at sleazy strip clubs to 
becoming host of The Tonight Show. 

As a 7-year-old boy living in New York, 
Leno’s friends thought it was cool to stick 
baseball cards by the spokes ofa bicycle tire, 
making the bike sound like a motorcycle. 
He wanted to improve on the idea and make 
the bike look flashier — girlie magazines! 

Jay cut out the pictures and pasted them 
to the bike - “like Hugh Hefner on a two- 
wheeler,” he says in Leading. 

As he rode the bike down the street, a 
group of friends gathered to check it out. 
Seeing the commotion, his friend’s mother 
tooka look, too and immediately went back 
inside. Thirty seconds later, he heard a car 
screeching around the corner. 

“My dad in his ’57 Plymouth. He slammed 
into the driveway, picked up the bike, threw 
it in the trunk and peeled off. I walked 
home that day. I think I told the kids it was 
a factory recall.” 

The Lenos moved to Andover when Jay 
was entering fourth grade. He said kids 
were “fascinated” with the size of his head. 
When he was nine, his friend tested just 
how hard it was — with a Kammer! 

Jay said he wasn’t thrilled with the idea, 
but played along for the laughs. After the 
first swing and tears filling his eyes, he said, 
“Ha ha hal It didn’t hurt at all,” prompting 
his friend to hit him two more times. 


[ eading With My Chin is the ultimate 


“If there’s a moral here, and I doubt 
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Through the years 


JAY LENO tells some funny stories 
about his childhood in ‘Leading With 
My Chin.’ Here’s a look at ‘The To- 
night Show’ host as an infant and as 
a 9-year-old prankster. 


Arts & Entertainment 


there is, it was the realization that I would 
do anything to get a laugh, including invite 
friends to fracture my skull,” he said. 

He described Andover as a wonderful 
place to grow up — an ideal American town 
that never lost its innocence. Jay also de- 
scribed the fat owner of the town ice cream 
parlor as the “meanest man in town.” 

The man treated his Cadillac like a baby 
and sometimes left his “psychotic” Dober- 
man in the car. One day, the man yelled at 
Jay and his friends to stay away from the 
car. 

“Hey you kids! Don’t get near that 
Cadillac! Keep away from that Cadillac! It’s 
a very expensive car!” 

Of course, his threat only intensified 
their desire to show him up. So the group of 
children neared the car and the dog, who 
was in the backseat, began growling at 
them. They began banging on the car’s roof, 
driving the dog nuts. 

“It couldn’t get at us through the win- 
dows, so out of frustration, the dog began 
to rip up the dashboard with its teeth! We 
thought that was hysterical. So we went 
around, banging on all the fenders. Inside 
the car, the dog was now spinning around, 
biting off chunks of the upholstery. 

“And, of course, we’re screaming and 
laughing, like it was the funniest thing 
we’dever seen. The interior was in threads!” 

When the man saw the inside of his 
Caddie, he screamed at the dog. Neverthe- 
less, Leno said the group triumphed for the 
good of mankind, if not dogkind. 

As a youngin’, his parents bought him a 
dorky rubber stamp kit —- with TOP SECRET! 
and CONFIDENTIAL! stamps. So one day, li’l 
Jay addressed a letter to the FBI in Washing- 
ton D.C., stamped it TOP SECRET! and 
dropped it off at the Andover post office. 
The next night at dinner, the postmaster 
showed up at the Leno’s front steps and 
asked Jay’s father if he dropped off any 
“documents” at the post office. 

Not understanding what was going on, 


Mr. Leno said, “No.” The postmaster figured 
out what happened, winked at Mr. Leno and 
passed him the letter. 

Needless to say, Jay’s father was furious, 
took the stamp kit and destroyed it. But 
from that day on, Mr. Leno always received 
preferential treatment at the P.O. 

The postmaster would say to him, “How’s 
business in Washington,” to which Mr. 
Leno replied, “Oh, fine, fine! Just broke up 
a big spy ring in Wilmington over the 
weekend!” 

Being a goofy, chubby kid, Jay didn’t like 
sports, but it never stopped his father from 
trying to get him involved. In Leading, Leno 
tells great stories about the types of 
things he would do to get out of 
fishing and playing basketball and 
football. 

Like the time when he came home 


. 


with fish that had been dead for 3-4 Wd 
AMG 


days, or when his tutor accidently de- 
stroyed his basketball hoop. Or when 
he was kicked off the Andover 
South Junior High football team 
in eighth grade. 

It happened during their big 
game against rivals, North 
Andover. Trailing at halftime, 
his coach tried to psyche out his 
football warriors with a big pep 
talk. 

“Ym walkin’ down Main 
Street behind a coupla wise guys 
from North,” the coach tells his 
squad. “I guess they don’t know 
who I am ~ hard to believe! And I 
heard them talkin’ about...our 
team!” 

Mystified, the players hung on 
his every word. 

“I don’t normally repeat this kind 
of gutter talk. There’s no place for it 
on‘this team = but I heard one of 
them say that our team was a bunch 
of ..Assholes!” 

While the rest of the team 
“Ooooohed,” Jay said he burst out 
laughing. “Ha Ha Ha Ha! Oh, come 
on! that never happened! Ha Ha!” 

Outraged, the coach screamed, 
“Leno! Why don’t you just get the 
hell outta here! Get out! There’s 
no place here for people like you!” 

“And so I got kicked off the 
team that day, thus ending my 
gridiron career — and probably 
changing the course of Ameri- 
can football. I hope so, any- 
way,” Leno said. 

Leno was an automo- 
bile freak growing up and 
went with his parents one day to Shawsheen 
Motors in Andover to find a new car. He 
convinced his father to let him pick out the 
motor of the ’66 Ford Galaxie they were 
looking at. While his parents scanned the 
car lot, Jay told the dealer he wanted a 428- 
cubic-inch engine, 360 horsepower with 
the 354 rear end and the muffler-delete 
option — essentially making the Galaxie 


*k*k& for Jay Leno’s 


new book ‘Leading 
With My Chin’ 


into the equivalent of a highway patrol 
cruiser. 

Asked by his dad why they needed 360 
horsepower, Jay responded, “Well, we live 
on a hill dad.” 

In eight weeks when the Lenos 
picked up their ‘cruiser,’ which Jay 
said sounded like a Boeing air- 
, craft when it was running. Mr. 
Leno had no idea what Jay did 
and he thought something was 
wrong with the car. 
er He yelled at the dealer 
‘ = about there being a 
hole in the muffler. 
When he found out 
Jay ordered the car 
that way, he was 
livid. Mr. Leno 
said, “I’m gettin’ 
the hell outta 
herel=s As) ne 
barely touched 
the gas pedal 
with his foot, be 
the car screeched 
out of the parking lot 
and around the corner, 
leaving a cloud of tire 
smoke behind. 
we Despite his father’s an- 
- ger, Jay said he later found 
a 110 m.p.h. speeding ticket 
on his dad’s dresser. Looks 
“like he got used to the car. 
Jay tells stories of his child- 
hood days, being a ‘D’ or ‘F’ stu- 
dent struggling with dyslexia, how 
he sweet-talked a dean into letting 
him attend Emerson College and 
how he bought an ‘A’ term paper for 
$110, and ended up with an ‘F.’ 
Show business is not an easy 
industry to get into, as Leno’s sto- 
ries illustrate. He tells of playing 
gigs in Harvard Square, Walpole 
Prison and New York, heckling 
crowds and being screwed out of 
money by fast-talking agents. 

He mentions playing on the Play- 
boy Club circuit and bumping into 
struggling comedians like Jerry Seinfeld, 
Billy Crystal, Robin Williams, Dennis Miller 
and David Letterman. 

On March 2, 1977, Leno got his big break 
as a guest on The Tonight Show with Johnny 
Carson, which he now hosts. 

Leading With My Chin is a hilarious book 
documenting Jay Leno’s slow climb to fame. 
The first 60 pages of the book are easily the 
funniest, but Leno tells some outrageous 
stories throughout. Definitely a keeper! 


Developing Supplies 

°B & W film 

°B & W paper 
*Developing Tanks 
*Instant passport photos 
¢Frames 


¢Enlargements 


eSame day developing 


*Special low NECC 
student prices 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280. 
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art supplies 


- Student Discounts Available 
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- Gift Certificates 


95 Plaistow Rd. 
Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
Plaistow, NH O3865 


(603)382-3ART 
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...One of the best traditional shows in the area, featuring an excellent selection of gifts, crafts 
and art for the holidays - Christmas, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Hanukkah, and Veterans. . . 
jewelry, paintings, stained glass, foods and herbs, floral arrangements, furniture, toys, 
photography, stationary, clothing, accessories for home and self, baby quilts, childrens bags 
and totes, tinker treasures, birdhouses, pottery, ceramic, dolls, lamps, flags, Victorian era 
items, collectables, American Indian crafts and much more. . . 


MRS. HOLIDAY'S 


Seventh Annual Arts and Crafts Show 
Saturday and Sunday, October 26 and 27, 11AM to 5PM, 
at Northern Essex Community College, Haverhill, MA - Gym building 


Mrs. Holidays Crafts and Arts Show is presented by 
VETCO, P.O. Box 1819 Plaistow, NH 03865-1819 
Admission: $1, (children under 12 years of age admitted FREE) 

Present ad at the door and 50 cents of admission will be 
donated to the NECC Staff Association Scholarship Fund. 


@ Student listens to his 
heart, expresses love for 
soccer on the field 


By JASON FARIA 
Staff Reporter 


ECC has a different variety of stu- 
New but one stands out in par 

ticular and his name is David 
Meredith. 

Meredith is a three time member of the 
U.S. Olympic Deaf soccer team. 

He has led an interesting life that has 
taken him from his New Jersey birthplace 
all the way to New Zealand and many other 
places. 

But traveling the world was just part of 
being a member of the Olympic Soccer 
Team. 

The Deaf Olympics takes place in the 
year following the more widely known Olym- 
pic games and follow the same pattern of 
competition every four years. Meredith 
played in Los Angeles in 1985, New Zealand 
in '89 and Bulgaria in ’93. 

Meredith has been playing soccer since 
he was 9-years-old. He was enrolled at the ° 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, where he 
lived Monday through Friday between Sep- 
tember and June. The summer months were 
not busy for Meredith. 

“My parents realized I had nothing to do 
in the summer, so they convinced me to 
join a hearing soccer team,” Meredith said. 
“I was nervous because I was the only deaf 
kid, but two years later, I loved soccer.” 

Deaf Olympic play is different from the 
leagues Meredith played for in his youth. 
Referees in deaf competitions have whistles 
and use hand.signals, but getting the play- 
ers’ attention is not always so simple, he 
said. 

“Sometimes, they have to chase the play- 
ers around the field to stop play.” : 

Deaf players are not allowed to wear 
hearing aids because it’s considered an 
unfair advantage. 

Some hearing aid wearers can pick up 
sounds and some wear the devices to help 
them feel vibrations that may signal dan- 
gerous situations. 

“They also cost around $700, so it’s a 
good idea not to wear them,” Meredith said. 

International competition has had its 
awkward moments for the NECC student. 

Before the 1985 games, all athletes were 
required to give a urine sample for drug 
testing. 

Meredith was the tenth person in line 
for the test, but wasn’t quite ready to give 
his sample. 
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World-class athlete 


“My parents realized I had nothing to do in the 
summer, so they convinced me to, join a hearing 
soccer team. I was nervous because I was the only 
deaf kid, but two years later, I loved soccer.” 


“IT couldn’t pee,” Meredith said, with an 
embarrassed laugh. “The officials told me 
to drink three quarts of water. I drankit and 
nothing happened.” 

Meredith finally came through, 1,500 
athletes later. 

One awkward situation played in his 
team’s favor against Australia during the 
1989 games in New Zealand. 

With a wet playing surface and the wind 
whipping, the U.S. goalie punted the ball 
downfield after making a save. 

“The other goalie was in the wrong 
place. The ball skipped right over his head 
and into the goal,” Meredith said. 

At age 35, Meredith has a new focus that 
does not include much Olympic soccer at 


David Meredith 


all. 

As engineering major, he hopes to gradu- 
ate from NECC and move on to Gallaudet 
University, a primarily deaf institution in 
Washington, D.C., to get a bachelor’s de- 
gree. 

Meredith began his college education at 
Dean Jr. College in Massachusetts. 

He chose NECC because of its relation- 
ship with the Gallaudet University Out- 
reach Center. 

Of NECC’s program, Meredith said, “It’s 
a very good program with lots of interpret- 
ers. (NECC) is friendly and supportive.” 

At this campus, the person you are sit- 
ting across from in the cafe might be world- 
class athlete, David Meredith. 


Student shows zest for sports 


@ Volleyball player 
seeking degree in 
physical education 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Sports Editor 


olleyball player Connie Kyriakopoulos 
\ / uses sports to meet people and stay 
in shape. 

Kyriakopoulos, a fifth- semester student, 
is majoring in physical education. She has 
a GPA of 2.85 and takes school very seri- 
ously. Kyriakopoulos is taking six classes 
for 12 credits, because three of her classes 
are one-credit courses. 

Kyriakopoulos really apprec.ates NECC 
and believes it’s an excellent school. 

“I really like coming to school here,” she 
said. “Most of the people I have met over the 
time I’ve been here have really been nice 
and helpful.” 

She has been playing volleyball since her 
freshman year in high school, where she 
attended Whittier Vocational Technical High 
School in Haverhill. She played all four 
years on the varsity team as well as partici- 


pated in basketball and softball. 


“I love sports and I really feel lucky to be 


able to play three sports and 
enjoy all of them,” she said. 
“It keeps me busy and moti- 
vated to stay in school.” 

Kyriakopoulos was born 
and raised in Ipswich, where 
she began her sports career. 

“IT grew up in a neighbor- 
hood where I was the only 
girl, so all was around were 
boys, playing all kinds of dif- 
ferent sports,” she said. “I 
guess this trend stuck with 
me all the way into college.” 

Kyriakopoulos enjoys playing with her 
volleyball team and looks forward to every 
minute spent on the court. 

“They are a great bunch of girls and we 
all try very hard,” she said. “There are some 
games we lost that we should have won, but 
because of lack of experience we couldn’t 
pull them out.” 

Head coach, George Papalambros en- 
joyed coaching Kyriapoulos this season and 
was impressed by her work ethic. 

“She was the type to show up to practice 
everyday and try very hard,” he said. “She 
was very team-orientated and would do 
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anything to help the team succeed.” 

Papalambros said that Kyriakopoulos is 
one of the main leaders on 
the team. 

“She is more a leader on 
the court by her play than by 
her mouth,” he said. 

Kyriakopoulos is working 
on her associate’s degree and 
plans to transfer in the spring 
to Salem State College to get 
her bachelor’s degree. 

“T want to get my bachelor’s 
degree and then, I hope to 
become a school physical edu- 
cation teacher somewhere or 
anywhere I can find a job,” she said 

Besides sports, Kyriakopoulos also likes 
to travel, spend time with friends,.and loves 
going to the movies. Kyriakopoulos trav- 
eled to Greece to visit some relatives and 
liked it so much that she wants to do more. 

“T want to go to Cancun next because my 


best friend went and said it was a really nice 


place,” she said. 

Kyriapoulos hopes to eventually get 
married, have some kids, and buy a nice 
house in the country somewhere. She wants 
to keep developing, maturing and hopes to 
play sports as long as her body lets her. 
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Pro athletes cross 
the ethical line 


I J orca referees and athletic 
officials of all kinds and levels 
beware — your life might be in 

jeopardy soon. 

Children of all ages have truly 
been adulterated by the over-paid 
and small-minded antics of profes- 
sional athletes. 

After attending many little league 
baseball games this past summer, it’s 
easy to see the effect these profes- 
sional athletes have on children’s 
minds. Being called out on strikes 
can cause both 8-year-old players and 
35-year-old coaches to antagonize the 
umpire with hand gestures and chants 
of “blue, you suck, you’re awful, 
wanna borrow my glasses.” 

Of course, the children follow the 
hateful messages coaches have for 
the umpire. Why not? Iftheir coaches, 
who are supposed to be teaching 
sportsmanship, say and do such stu- 
pid things, it must be all right and 
simply part of the game. 

One coach got so upset with an 
umpire calling the game, he stood 
behind the umpire and started call- 
ing ball and strikes. Come on, a little 
maturity, please. 

Professional athletes have lost re- 
spect for all fellow human beings. 
These un-professional antics finally 
climaxed with Dennis Rodman head 
butting an official; Roberto Alomar 
spitting in the face of an empire; and 
Bryan Cox flipping the middle finger 
repeatedly, then going helmet to face 
with an official over a touchdown call 
he disagreed with. 

What makes these situations in- 
volving players and officials worse is 
that children imitate their role mod- 
els and like it or not, professional 
athletes are role models that children 
in little-league and Pop Warner actu- 
ally look up to. 

Instead of imitating human be- 
ings like Bobby Orr, Ted Williams, 
Dwight Evans, Walter Payton, Larry 
Bird and Magic Johnson, they emu- 
late thugs like Alomar, Rodman and 
Cox. 

Major leaguers don’t understand 
these things. Charles Barkley still 
denies he’s a role model, while Rod- 
man loves being a role model for 
degenerate children who think he is 
so cool - get real. 

I think some of Rodman’s hair dye 
finally burst his last brain cell. Until 
athletes like Barkley realize they are 
indeed role models for the youth of 
America, children will someday think 
that punching an official for a dis- 
agreement is absolutely right. 

Although I disagree with Barkley 
on his not being a role model, I must 
agree with his statement of parents 
having to set their children straight. 

For some reason, Barkley and his 
fellow inmates running the asylum 
of professional athletics don’t realize 
there is a difference between being a 
parent and a role model. 

A role-model is a person whose 
behavior in a particular role is imi- 
tated by others. A parent is simply 
one who brings up and cares for his 
or her offspring. 

While a parent can also be a role 
model, professional athletes are eas- 
ily the choice of children aspiring to 
reach that particular role of being a 
touchdown king or home-run hitter 
in the future. 

If only parents would teach their 
children at an early age, the words of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in his essay 
Self-Reliance, “that imitation is sui- 
cide.” In the case of imitating a thug 
on the court like Dennis Rodman, 
Emerson was predicting the future. 
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David Hartleb’s 
inaugural speech 
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his is a very important and proud day 
for me, and it gives me great pleasure 
to look out and see all of you here: the 
Northern Essex faculty and staff, whom I 
grow to appreciate more and more each 
day; our students and alumni who make 
what we are doing at the college meaning- 
ful; my colleagues from public and private 
institutions; supporters from our commu- 
nity; and my family and friends, who have 
traveled so far to share this day with me. 

My path to Northern Essex began several 
years ago when, after 25 years as a faculty 
member and administrator at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, I found myself at a cross- 
roads and ready to make a move. 

For five years, [had been responsible for 
overseeing the university’s five access col- 
leges, which included two-year colleges simi- 
lar in many ways to community colleges. 

During that time, I had developed a deep 
respect for the work of community col- 
leges. I was convinced that because of their 
flexibility, accessibility, close ties to the 
community and longtime relationships with 
business and industry, community colleges 
had a vital future and were going to play an 
increasingly important role in providing 
access to education and in training the 
workforce. I was excited about their poten- 
tial and realized I wanted to be a part of it. 

The first person that I called after reach- 
ing the decision was Ron Temple. He enthu- 
siastically endorsed the decision and helped 
me in my search. For this, and the support, 
encouragement and sterling example he 
has provided for the 20 years I have known 
him, I am deeply grateful. 

I am also fortunate to have received 
unlimited love and understanding from my 
wife, Pat. She was with me at every step of 
the decision-making process, and I value 
her input immensely. Although the deci- 
sion to accept the presidency of Northern 
Essex was clear, it was not easy. We had 
spent 30 years in Cincinnati and had a close 
and loving network of friends and family. 

My friends from Ohio, many of whom 
are here today, are a remarkable group of 
people who are wonderful people with 
strong values. I have learned much from 
you and benefited greatly from your friend- 
ship. Thank you. 

I am also proud to recognize the rest of 
my family, including my parents, Norman 
and Corinne Hartleb; my daughters Kathy 
and Debbie; and Kathy’s fiancee, Kristos 
Zagrianos. Iam so grateful you have always 
given of yourselves to support me and my 
dreams. 

Yes, it was difficult leaving friends and 
family behind but the welcome that we 
have received here could not have been 
warmer. Northern Essex is blessed with an 
outstanding faculty and staff and with wide- 
spread support from the communities we 
serve. Overseeing the college is an excep- 
tional board of trustees comprised of dedi- 
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cated community leaders. 

It has been obvious to me since coming 
to Northern Essex that this college has had 
a powerful and positive effect over the years 
on residents of the Lower Merrimack Val- 
ley. 

We are proud of our diverse student 
body; recent high school graduates as well 
as immigrants, women returning to school, 
career changers in need of retraining and 
others. Time and time again, we hear how 
Northern Essex proves an invaluable re- 
source to them; giving them options, hope, 
self confidence and fresh, exciting new 
futures. 

As president, I pledge to maintain our 
current high standards and work with the 
college community to reach even greater 
heights. To do this, there are three things 
which need to be accomplished. 

First, we must transform, not change, 
but transform the organization to better 
meet the emerging needs ofa rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

We must catch-up and keep up with the 
impact of the technological revolution and 
the reality of a global economy. 

To achieve this, we have to be certain 
that, in addition to mastering the course 
work in their area, students graduate with 
the tools now required for success in the 
workplace such as effective communica- 
tion skills, a strong computer background, 
appropriate math skills and leadership quali- 
ties. 

We want to graduate dynamic self-start- 
ers who have a willingness to do what needs 
to be done and the ability to work as part of 
a team to make it happen. 

We must also establish a climate that 
recognizes students as customers. All of us 
must be certain to treat students with 
respect and remember that each has a goal 
to be reached and that our job is to help 
them reach that goal. 

Also, Northern Essex needs to be more 
flexible in the way it offers programs. We 
have already expanded on the traditional 
16-week semester, but we need to continue 
to offer more options. We need to fully 
utilize all of the tremendous gains in tech- 
nology and deliver programs in exciting 
new ways, such as over the internet and 
through interactive broadcasting. 

Our students are active, involved people, 
and it is the college’s responsibility to offer 
an education which is suited to their lifestyle, 
whether they are studying here, in the 
privacy of their home, or at their work- 
place. 

Just as students need to understand the 
importance of teamwork, we at the college 
must embrace this approach ourselves in 
order to become a more efficient organiza- 
tion. Administrators, faculty and staffmust 
reach beyond their own offices to other 
units. When issues develop, we will build 
teams to resolve them. We are all working 
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LOUISE CRAMER entertains the inaugural crowd with her rendition of 
Leonard Bernstein’s ‘A Simple Song.’ Michael Kramer accompanied her on 


piano. 


toward the same goals and every individual 
has an important role to play in insuring 
our success. 

Secondly, we need to promote economic 
and community development in the lower 
Merrimack Valley by enhancing our cur- 
rent partnerships with government, busi- 
ness and other educational institutions as 
well as developing new partnerships. 

This can be accomplished by providing 
the best in workforce training. Our Center 
for Business and Industry, which I am proud 
to report was just selected for membership 
in the National Coalition of Advanced Tech- 
nology Centers, is an excellent example of 
this. The center reaches out to partner with 
business and labor unions to work together 
to meet their needs. 

Also we need to continue to offer the 
pre-college developmental courses which 
help the underprivileged and under-edu- 
cated prepare for higher education and 
work. In this area, we already have many 
excellent partnerships and are now devel- 
oping a partnership with the Department 
of Transitional Assistance in Lawrence to 
prepare hundreds of persons on public as- 
sistance for work. 

Lastly, we must be certain that all of our 
academic programs, both certificate and 
associate degree, maintain high standards. 
To achieve this end, we have to guarantee 
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‘And third, I pledge 
to be trustworthy. I 
can’t promise to 

always be popular, 
but I do want to be 
known as a person 
who seeks and 

speaks the truth.‘ 


up-to-date curricula, the opportunity for 
hands-on work experience whenever pos- 
sible, and that verifiable, measurable out- 
comes. 

If we can all turn our attention to these 
three issues, adjusting to our rapidly chang- 
ing world, formation of more and stronger 
partnerships, and the pursuit of academic 
excellence, Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege will be well positioned for the future. 

As president, I am responsible for lead- 
ing this charge. In my effort to achieve it, I 
pledge three things: 

First, I pledge to provide leadership, 
including a vision, sound resource manage- 
ment, advocacy for our needs, and account- 
ability. 

Second, I pledge to be open and have an 
administration that uses open, visible pro- 
cesses in making decisions, where commu- 
nication goes in two ways and where ques- 
tions are welcome and responses are timely 
and true. And third, I pledge to be trustwor- 
thy. I can’t promise to always be popular, 
but I do want to be known as a person who 
seeks and speaks the truth. 

My hope is that Northern Essex will 
become the house so beautifully described 
in the words of Leonard Bernstein which 
were sung by Louise Cramer a few minutes 
ago. Together, all of us, faculty, staff, stu- 
dents, administrators and community sup- 
porters, are going to build this house. 

We will build it of love, paint it with 
trust and warm it with our hearts. We will 
make the floor of faith, the walls of truth 
and the roof of peace above. 

Northern Essex Community College will 
be a place for students to learn about them- 
selves and be challenged intellectually, a 
home where they will acquire the skills, 
experiences and abilities to meet all o 
their goals. 5 

All of this will happen in our house 
where we care for them and each other, 
where teamwork and mutual support are 
commonplace and where service to our 
community is our highest calling. 
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¢ Developing Supplies 

°B & W film 

eB & W paper 
Developing Tanks 
*Instant passport photos 
eFrames 


Adults $5.00 
Children (12 & under) $3.50 
Children under age 2 FREE 


Ws Voy. 


CALL FOR DETAILS 


Enlargements 
eSame day developing 


Special low NECC 
student: prices 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
100 DANTON DRIVE 
METHUEN, MA 01844 


WE HAVE IMMEDIATE OPENINGS FOR PART-TIME GENERAL WARE- 
HOUSE PERSONS AT OUR METHUEN DISTRIBUTION CENTER DUTIES 
INCLUDE: Selection of products; operation of equipment; cleaning 
duties. Must be at least 18 years of age. Repetitive heavy lifting required. 
PLEASE APPLY IN PERSON AT THE DISTRIBUTION CENTER, MONDAY - 
FRIDAY 8AM - 4PM or FILL OUT AN APPLICATION AND MAIL IT TO: 


SHAW'S DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
100 DANTON DRIVE 
METHUEN, MA 01844 
ATTN: DAN LEIGHTON 


Lonc HILt OrcHarp in association with 
WJD Productions proudly present: 


THE HAUNTED ORCHARD 
The Haunted Barn by WJD Productions 
- EN and Long Hill Orchard's annual 
HAUNTED HALLOWEEN HAYRIDES 


520 Matin St (Rte 113) 
West Newbury, MA 01985 


508 / 363-2170 


Fri. 8am - 5pm 


Spm. 


Planning to Graduate 
in December 1996 ??? 


Graduation Application now accepted 
in Registrar's Office B216 


Second Degree Fee $15 Graduation Fee $40 
Repetition Fee $15 


Sports and Fitness Center Upcoming 
Events / Activities Recreation / Intramurals 


Wellness and Fitness Center Hours: Mon. - Thurs. 8am - 6:30pm; 
Free Weight Room: Mon. - Thurs. 10am - 6:30pm; Fri. 10 am - 


Upcoming Programs: Smoking Cessation Support Group, Nutrition 
for Weight Control, Working Safely at the Computer (Avoid back 
pain, eye strain, and carpel tunnel syndrome.) 


Sign up in the Wellness and Fitness Center located in the Sport 
and Fitness Center on the Haverhill campus, or call Rob Parker, 
Wellness and Fitness Coordinator, at 374-3819 for more info. 


Late Fee $15 
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Long-time friends 
C. Tierney photo 


PRESIDENT DAVID HARTLEB and keynote speaker, Ronald Temple, have 
a relationship dating back to Hartleb’s teaching days in Cincinnati. 


Pr a 


new era for NECC 


J. Chase photo above, C. Tierney photo, right 
MANY COLLEGE faculty, staff and students sit attentively at the presiden- 
tial inauguration, above. Hartleb waits attentively while being introduced 


for his presidential address, right. 
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Taste The Difference! 


Uncle Buddy's 
For All Your 
Harvest Craft Ideas 
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* Dned Flowers 

* Bows & Ribbons 

* Samples On Display 
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46 Washington St. + Haverhill, MA 
521-4333 
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\ 
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raft Classes - Call For Details 
| Uncle Buddy's Inc. 


135 Plaistow Rd. (Rte. 125) Plaistow, NH 
Hours: Mon.-Sat. 9 
oe = ~ 603-382-9901 
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Hartleb promises trust, new beginning 


The Best in Bagels... 
and a Whole Lot More! 


Rt. 110 & 150 + Amesbury, MA 
388-1200 
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°1] OFF 
Any Deli 
Sandwich 


1 Coupon Per Visit 
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continued from page 24 


the audience. 

The ceremony opened with a proces- 
sional march of students carrying flags 
representing countries from which NECC’s 
foreign student population is comprised. 
The flags were placed along both sides of 
the audience, which added color to the 
quadrangle. 

The master of ceremonies, Robert E. 
McDonald, dean of academic services, wel- 
comed the crowd with a laid-back tone and 
a quick joke to set the mood. 

Following McDonald’s presentation came 
a motivational speech from the keynote 
speaker, Ronald J. Temple, chancellor of the 
City Colleges of Chicago. 

Temple spoke of issues such as students’ 
needs in an ever-changing world, social 
differences between his youth and today’s 
and the need for life-long learning and 
higher education. All the while, he showed 
support for Hartleb. 

“We know that 80 percent of future jobs 
will require some form of post-high school 
education,” Temple said. 

“Obviously, life long learning will be a 
constant goal for all of us, and President 
Hartleb is a man who can help attain that 
goal. Hartleb is a man of vision; he under- 
stands the changing times in which we 
live.” 

The event continued into the afternoon, 
showcasing different speakers, from stu- 
dents and faculty to Haverhill mayor James 
Rurak and Lawrence mayor Mary-Claire 
Kennedy. All of the speakers welcomed 
Hartleb and his family the community, and 
shared their insights and thoughts about 
the event. 

Student Senate President, Jason Faria 
expressed his happiness with Hartleb’s per- 
formance, and his willingness to listen. 

Many faculty members were pleased with 
the event and look forward to Hartleb’s 


“presidency as well as his promises to imi- 


prove and strengthen the college. 

“I think it was a beautiful ceremony. 
There was a tremendous mood of hope and 
anticipation,” said Roxanne Cirelli, psychol- 
ogy instructor. “I feel David (Hartleb) has a 
great, fresh new style for our community.” 
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Invocation 


J. Chase photo 
REVEREND THOMAS BENTLEY gives 
opens the ceremony with a prayer. 


This was the feeling of many who at- 
tended the ceremony. 

According to MassPIRG organizer, Jenni- 
fer Varney, the inauguration was a success. 
The only disappointment was the lack of 
student attendees. 

“I thought it was a wonderful ceremony. 
Ienjoyed it 100 percent,” Varney said. “There 
was a definite student presence, but I would 
have liked to see more. It was a definite 
landmarkevent, students should have taken 
more pride in it.” 

This sentiment was shared by students 
in attendance. 

“The ceremony was very nice and Hartleb 
expressed himself very well,” said Randy R. 
Tavarey, liberal arts student. “ExceptI didn’t 
see that many’kids who go here.” 

The afternoon’s ceremonies came to a 
close with a speech from Rabbi Ira L. 
Korinow. 

The crowd adjourned out of the cold and 
into the giant white tent for a buffet, mark- 
ing the end of the day. 
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The big day 


J. Chase photo 


NECC’s FACULTY look on as David F. Hartleb assumes his post as NECC’s third president, top left. John Fenton Jr., dean of Suffolk University Law 
School, administers the Oath of office to President Hartleb, above. Hartleb’s daughter, Debbie, enjoys the inaugural ceremony, top right. 


Community 
celebration 


as NECC’s third president. 
S H artle b pledg es to Hartleb said his main priority will be 
improve a great college to make an already great school, an 
exceptional school. 

“As president, I pledge to maintain 
By JUSTIN P. CHASE & COLIN TIERNEY our current high standards and work 
Ass’t News Editor & A&E Editor with the college community to reach 

even greater heights,” Hartleb said. 


ords of hope, modernization and His feelings of school pride and opti- 

V V advancement werecommonplace mism were not only apparent in his 
at David Hartleb’s Oct.4inaugu- speech, but through other speakers and 

ration which celebrated his installation of See HARTLEB, page 23 
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STUDENT AMBASSA- 
DORS carry flags 
during the proces- 
sional march. Stu- 
speaks highly of dent trustee, Floren- 
Hartleb, above, Inau- 3 cio Cuevas sings the 
gural programs and a ns rs : ; f y i country’s National 
aa — Sao Anthem as Michael 


keychains were gi- 
ven to attendees, Kramer accompanies 


right. 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER, 
Dr. Ronald J. Temple, 
chancellor, City Col- 
leges of Chicago, 
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